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COMMENT 


THESE are great days for England, and the English 
are making this week the most of an unusual oppor- 
tunity to array themselves in festal garb. A vexa- 
tious and ruinous war has been brought to a close, 
and a King is being crowned with a pomp and 
pageantry hitherto unknown to this generation. Lon- 
don, a short while since a picture of woe, if not ex- 
actly of desolation, has put off her sackcloth and 
ashes, and has adorned herself with the purple 
fine linen of a festal occasion. Where lines of care 
marked her brow, she now presents a smiling front, 
the sluggishness of despond has given place to the 
activity of revelry, and the world gazes upon a trans- 
formation scene from gloom to joy that is as grate- 
ful to the eye as it is sudden. We hope the whole 
affair will go off without a hitch, for this deserving 
people have suffered much latterly, and the magna- 
nimity which has been shown to a fallen yet honor- 
able foe has been such as to command the admiration 
even of their bitterest enemies. For another rea- 
son, too, is it to be hoped that nothing may occur 
to mar the rejoicings of the English over their eman- 
cipation from conflict and the crowning of their King. 


who have gone 


London is filled with Americans 
there to witness this greatest pageant of their times, 
and it would be a pity if, after all the trouble and ex- 
pense to which they have been put, they were to be 
disappointed. We are aware that there are at home 
a large number of persons who deprecate the interest 
which their travelling brothers are showing in a 
function which is wholly unrepublican in its nature, 
but for ourselves we cannot find it in our hearts to 
censure them for this. It is not snobbery that 
prompts them to go so far and to spend so much to 
witness the exhibition; it is something far more in- 
trinsically American than snobbery can ever be—a 
boyish liking for a spectacle, an Occidental interest 
in “a greatest show on earth,” a truly American fond- 
ness for the gaud and glitter of pageantry, an es- 
sential love for the circus. We no more partake of 
royalty or make royalists of ourselves by attending 
a coronation than we make ourselves acrobats, wild 
beasts, clowns. or equestrians by attending the tented 
ageregations of the latter-day Barnums, and we should 
as soon think of trying to spoil the pleasure of Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West Show as of wishing a thunder- 
bolt might fail upon the fétes of the British at this 
moment, in the advantages of which the Americans 
present participate, and by the disadvantages of which 
neither their prosperity nor their loyalty to their 
own ideals is in any wise affected. 


There is but one aspect of the coronation which 
fills us with concern, and that is the possibility of 
harm coming to Westminster Abbey, upon which, as 
an Anglo-Saxon Walhalla, we have some claim. There 
is much in Westminster Abbey that belongs to the 
world. It is a sort of safe-deposit vault of securi- 
ties to which England may properly lay claim, and 
which yet belong no more to England exclusively than 
a railroad belongs to its largest stockholders. We 
hold a minority interest at least in the honored bones 
which rest beneath the flags of Westminster’s aisles 


and alcoves, and untoward happening which 


any 


and , 
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might imperil these we have at least a stockholder’s 
right to view with apprehension, if not with positive 
alarm. Her soldiers and her sailors, her ecclesiastics 
and her nobles, her kings and her queens, who lie 
buried in this edifice, we may leave to British tears 
should aught of trouble befall their ashes. But 
there are nobles of art and soldiers of letters and 
kings of science lying there in whose honorable 
achievement we, in common with all the -rest of the 
civilized world, possess no inconsiderable heritage, 
and the possibility of disaster to the material memo- 
rial which conserves their names, or of destruction 
through a lack of care of the Temple of: Fame in 
which they have found their last resting-place, may 
not be viewed with indifference. London is not the 
owner of Westminster Abbey. She has become its 
trustee, with no small responsibility to mankind in 
the safeguarding of that trust. We hope, therefore, 
that the guardians of this great estate will be mind- 
ful of their obligations, and that the forebodings of 
those who consider it imperilled by the inflammabil- 
ity of its temporary reconstruction will prove to be 
without real justification. It would be far better 
that England’s King and Queen should don their im- 
perial inheritance with less impressive splendor and 
amid less sentimental surroundings than that West- 
minster Abbey should suffer by so much as a scratch 
at the hands of their over-loyal and under-careful 
retainers. We shall be glad, therefore, when the 
function is over, and the good word comes from over 
the sea that all is well. 


Notwithstanding the President’s message urging re- 
lief for Cuba, his supporters in the Senate seem to be 
unable to rise to the occasion, while the beet-sugar 
minority are unyielding. The President has done his 
utmost to secure justice and fair play for the young 
republic, which, in its turn, has yielded to us every- 
thing that we have demanded, but lack of enthusiasm 
or moral purpose afflicts the Senators who profess to 
be perfectly willing to carry out the President’s policy 
and to respond to his manly message. At the first 
saucus, held last week, seventeen beet-sugar Senators 
literally held up twenty-nine professing friends of the 
administration. In the first place, with an astonish- 
ing disregard of the ordinary dictates of common-sense, 
the so-called advocates of Cuban reciprocity announced 
that the differences in the party would be ‘settled in 
secret caucus; that the family linen would not be 
washed in public, and that if the two factions could 
not agree on the Spooner bill it would not be browght 
in for consideration. This was equivalent to a notifi- 
cation to the beet-sugar Senators that they might have 
their own way, and might in secret session defeat the 
bill which the committee had agreed upon only the day 
before the caucus was held, and which had also the as- 
sent of the steering committee. When the caucus 
met, therefore, the beet-sugar Senators simply said, 
“We won’t agree to any bill, and we will not consent 
to any treaty which the President may negotiate.” 
Among these obstinate insurrectos were the two Ne- 
braska Senators whose State Convention had that 
very afternoon endorsed the President’s Cuban policy. 
Many believe that if the majority had the courage to 
force the fight into the open, the President’s cause 
would yet win a small victory; but thus far the 
majority’s chief characteristic is cowardice. 


It is too early to make any predictions about the 
Cuban trade of the future. The amount we share 
of it rests in our own hands. The truth: compels 
us to say that we have not begun very well, and that 
if we are to get what we ought to, by reason of our 
neighborhood to the new republic, and of the grati- 
tude which the Cubans naturally feel for us, Congress 
must get into a more liberal mood than it has thus 
far manifested. Here, as in many other instances, 
the people are all right, but the politicians are wrong. 
And this is especially true of the Democratic party 
under its present leadership, than which nothing more 
fatuous has been known in the history of Ameri- 
ean politics. We have no criticism to offer on the 
action of the party in the House in joining the beet- 
sugar Representatives and in amending the bill to 
abolish the differential on refined sugar. This was 
in line with its traditional party policy. But it is 
an open secret in Washington that the President’s 
special message was hastened, if not compelled, by 
the attitude of a large majority of the Democratic 
Senators. They threatened to kill any bill that could 
possibly be reported, and thus gave to the Republi- 
can beet-sugar Senators the opportunity to threaten 
a junction with the Democrats and a serious compli- 
cation. If the threat had produced the effect ex- 
pected, no bill would have come out of the committee, 
and therefore the country would not have known 
of the character of the revolt against the President. 
The Democratic party was offered the opportunity, in 
this contest, to take the patriotic side, and, more- 
over, to help forward the lowering of rates of duty 
for which it is clamoring, and which it announces as 
the leading feature of its new programme. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan saw the opportunity, and seized it, but the 
Democratic Senators served notice on the administra- 
tion that they could vote for nothing less than a cut 
of 50 per cent., which was saying, in effect, that they 
would join the Republican beet-sugar Senators in 
voting against any relief for Cuba. 


As was to be expected, now that he has cleaned 
up his excellent work in Cuba and returned to the 


United States, General Wood finds himself and his 
efforts subjected to a searching scrutiny. No work of 
administration was ever performed with such _per- 
fection that it did not afford those who are disposed 
to look for them plenty of opportunities to find fault 
and to pick flaws. The past three or four weeks, 
therefore, have been busy ones for those who are look- 
ing for the errors of the military government in Cuba; 
and if General Wood were to attempt to accord them 
all the dignity of either affirmation or denial, he 
would find his time sorely taxed. Up to this writ- 
ing he has been singularly fortunate in the nature 
of the mistakes he is alleged to have made, as well 
as in the character of his assailants, some of whom 
are good honest open fighters, and others of whom 
lurk behind the screen of anonymity. The honest 
open fighters he can afford to meet, for he is him- 
self an honest open fighter, who has nothing to fear 
from a clash in which his integrity and motives would 
seem to be involved. The others he may brush aside 
with that same sang-froid which so became’ him in 
similar emergencies during the period of his adminis- 
tration. If it be the verdict of his countrymen that 
some of his expenditures were not wholly wise, it 
should prove a comfortable reflection to him that 
it is also the verdict of his countrymen that the in- 
tegrity of his motives is beyond question, and that 
taken in its larger aspects it is impossible to contem- 
plate the work which he has accomplished with any 
other feelings than those of satisfaction. 


As for the charges brought by individuals whose 
responsibility is not ascertainable that General Wood, 
or the President, or the Secretary of War, stooped to 
bribery of the Grand Old Man of Cuba, General 
Gomez, to accomplish their ends, if this were not in- 
sulting to the hero of the war of independence, it 
might be dismissed with a heaven-sounding laughter. 
The pacification of an island is not always to be 
brought about by the use of Mausers and the ammu- 
nition that goes with them, and considering the tre- 
mendous influence of the Cuban general upon his own 
people, it would have been criminal negligence on the 
part of the government of intervention had this not 
been made of use in the restoration of order. No sane 
person could raise a valid objection to the com- 
pensation of a factor of such importance, and Secre- 
tary Root’s observation that the payments to General 
Gomez were based upon considerations of a_ wise 
statesmanship is eminently justified. 


The government is about to enter upon the task 
of irrigating the arid lands of the West, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the recommendation of the 
President’s message. The experiment is hazardous, 
and is regarded with a good deal of fear by expe- 
rienced legislators, who see in it an enormous oppor- 
tunity for extravagance. So many States are inter- 
ested in it that it is predicted that in the end we 
shall have an annual log-rolliag measure which will 
outdo the river and harbor bill in scandals. Such 
a measure, however, was certainly not within the con- 
templation of the President, nor within the meaning 
of the measure which has now passed both Houses 
of Congress. The President recommended national aid 
in securing control of and in impounding water now 
owned by private persons for irrigation purposes. He 
also contemplated a contribution by the States in 
which national expenditures are to be made. The bill 
which has just passed affects the States of California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming, and the Territories of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. The fund for estab- 
lishing irrigation-wofks is to be derived from the sale 
of public lands, the money appropriated from the 
same fund for educational purposes being reduced in 
amount, but not wholly withdrawn. The right to use 
the water is to be confined to residents and to tracts 
not exceeding 160 acres each. If the scheme is car- 
ried out scientifically, a good deal of land heretofore 
arid will be brought into cultivation; but if it gets 
into the log-rolling schedule, we shall soon have ap- 
propriations for watering the heights of Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire, Marcy in New York, the 
Alleghanies, Rockies, and Sierra Nevadas, with the 
consequential jests of the kind with which we are fa- 
miliar touching river and harbor legislation. 


Secretary Moody is a vigorous and intelligent per- 
sonality, and is making himself felt to the advantage 
of the navy. He is now going to discover whether 
he can make the service as efficient as its fine per- 
sonnel renders it possible for it to be. His recent 
order means, unless the law stands‘in his way, that 
the headship of the navy and the captaincies of bat- 
tle-ships and cruisers are not to be determined here- 


‘after by soundness of stomach and consequent length 


of days. Henceforth the officers who come up for 
promotion will have their. records, notably their rec- 
ords of sea service, as well as their pulse, examined. 
It is supposed by those who fear this test—and by 
others too, it is fair to say—that Mr. Moody is 
running up against the law, but he is a good lawyer 
himself, and his opinion on this subject is entitled 
to respect. There is no sound business reason against 
the selection of officers for promotion in both the army 
and navy. On the contrary, every reason is in favor 
of selection, and the time will come, in the opinion 
of nearly every sound man of either service, when the 
foolish old order of seniority will have to go. When 
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Prince Hesper Ukhtomski enters the international 
arena as champion of China. He is ready to defend 
her agains*+ the “ foreign devils” from the West, and 
even against his own countrymen. The prince is as 
remarkable as his message. He is not an official, 
yet he wields an influence hardly surpassed by that 
of any minister in Europe. He is the trusted friend 
and confidant of the Tsar; and, when need is, his 
effective emissary and agent. Prince Ukhtomski was 
selected as philosopher and guide, mentor, showman, 
and recording angel rolled into one, to accompany 
Nicholas on his world tour a decade ago, when, as 
Tsarevitch, he visited Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
and Siberia. The prince had already gained renown 
as a literary midshipman—the Pierre Loti of the 
Frozen North. So he was naturally chosen to write 
the Diary of the Tour, a magnificent memorial vol- 
ume, loaded with pictures. He now comes forward 
in a new role, yet one which is no surprise to his 
friends. Prince Ukhtomski is one of those perplexing 
people who compel you to believe in reincarnation, 
he is so obviously an Oriental in a Western body. 
He himself frankly claims to be an Asiatic at heart; 
and as he sits in his St. Petersburg sanctum, in a 
room hung with Oriental tapestries and adorned with 
innumerable statues of Lord Buddha, one might well 
take him to be a Tibetan Lama floated from his nat- 
ural anchorage—an astral apparition from the inner 
fastnesses of Gobi suddenly materialized by the banks 
of the Neva. We may find difficulty in following him 
when he draws an analogy between the moral progress 
of China and the West, but we cannot fail to note 
the striking force of his words when he speaks of 
the real menace of China. China, he says, is politi- 
cally decrepit, but only politically. Economically 
China is young, and full of vigor, ready at any mo- 
ment to spring into forceful, insistent life. He points 
to the Chinese in Singapore. When Sir Stamford 
Raffles first projected that island city, it was to be 
an outpost of the advancing West; it is now rather 
a stronghold of the returning East. The Chinamen 
are supreme. So the problem will be, not what we are 
to do with China, but what the Cliinese are to do 
with us. 


this time comes, selection will begin at the lowest 
grade, and will apply all through the line. At pres- 
ent the army and navy of the United States are 
the only professions in the world, which require the 
services of educated men, in which intelligence, in- 
dustry, and accomplishments count for nothing in the 
scheme of promotion. The lazy man whose body 
keeps in good health has the same chance of becom- 
ing a colonel in the army or an admiral in the navy 
as the energetic officer who has continuously rendered 
effective service. A factory or bank run on such a 
principle would soon go under. 


This is the story of the coal strike to the date of 
going to press: On May 8 Mr. Mitchell demanded for 
the United Miners, as their representative, an in- 
crease in wages of 20 per cent. and a diminution in 
labor from ten to eight hours. When operators re- 
fused to grant the request, and declined to abide 
by the decision of a committee of arbitration, a 
strike ensued that seems to become the most disas- 
trous and the hottest contest of the kind. The aver- 
age wages paid by operators to miners is $1 98 for 
ten hours of labor. Any considerable advance would 
be impracticable, as it would advance the price 
and limit the consumption of anthracite while it 
would increase the use of bituminous coal. This 
has been the result already; the smoke that emanates 
from every chimney and smoke-stack in our Eastern 
cities demonstrates the fact. The longer these con- 
ditions last, the more disastrous will be the conse- 
quences to owners of anthracite coal-fields and to min- 
ers as well. Trade that leaves one channel of sup- 
ply for another is not apt readily to return, espe- 
cially not in this case, when bituminous coal is 
so much cheaper. Miners of soft coal have been urged 
to unite with their brethren in the hard-coal dis- 
tricts. That few have so far responded indicates that 
their interests do not lie in the direction of raising 
the price of that fuel. As long as the wages earned 
by hard-coal miners equal the average prices paid for 
that class of labor, they should give up a contest that 
is as hopeless as it is unjustifiable. They coolly 
suggest that operators should recoup themselves for 
the advance by a corresponding rise in the price of 
hard fuel, without considering that an increase of 
cost would diminish the consumption. Operators are 
inclined voluntarily to concede all they can to sat- 
isfy their employees, as the Reading Company has 
shown by its recent action. 


The light Prince Ukhtomski throws on Russia is 
even more interesting. It is the real Russia of the 
Russians who believe in their national ideals, not 
the wholly imaginary Russia of the European news- 
paper offices, which must serve up so many Muscovite 
atrocities every month on pain of disappointing and 
disgusting their readers. Even wise and serious peo- 
ple among us fall into the same error, and scold 
Russia for being so very Russian, so very unlike our 
worshipful selves. The West, says Prince Ukhtomski, 
disciplines Russia intellectually, but is only dimly re- 
flected on the surface of Russia’s life. Everything 
beneath that surface, and in the vitals of the people’s 
life, is penetrated and deeply saturated with Oriental 
inspirations and beliefs, is stirred with a thirst for 
the highest forms of being, and with broad human 
aspirations wholly different from the materialistically 
rooted world concept of contemporary Europeans and 
Americans. In other words, we scold Russia for 
slighting our machines and caucuses, while all the 
time she is hungering for Nirvana, and thirsting for 
Cosmie Consciousness and human perfection. Asia, 
that vast conglomerate of races, flooded Russia with 
her hordes, stamping her imprint on the Russian peo- 
ple, turning Russia into something akin to Persia 
and Turkestan, to India and China. The natural in- 
ference is that Russia, with her youthful creative 
force, is destined to dominate this congeries of Nir- 
vana-seeking peoples, becoming the pinnacle and cul- 
mination of the vast Asian world. Before getting 
very exasperated at this we would do well to remember 
that Prince Ukhtomski’s compatriots, like him in 
faith and hope, in imagination and moral trend, will 
number two hundred millions in less than thirty 
years. Perhaps we had better not get mad, after all. 
It might be better policy to like Russia very much. 


Now comes a new note. The miners have mod- 
ified the demand made in May, asking simply that 
eight hours of labor shall be considered a day’s work. 
As they are paid for the ton of coal mined, this mea- 
sure cannot help them, while it would injure the opera- 
tors and the public, as the cost of coal would be en- 
hanced some 20 per cent. The longer miners insist 
on demands that are unreasonable, the more they will 
harm themselves. The opinion of an injured public 
is turning against them. Streets and rivers of New 
York are filled with a noisome smoke that blinds the 
eyes and fills them with cinders. One cannot take 
a free breath of air without filling his lungs with the 
nasty soot that pervades every nook and corner of 
that vast city. The 150,000 strikers, in their eager- 
ness for gain, may not consider the health of the 
millions which they put in jeopardy; they may for- 
get that other laborers suffer hardships equal to theirs, 
if not greater, without grumbling; but they can- 
not shut their eyes to the stubborn fact that they and 
their families will suffer for want of food if they per- 
sist in their resistance much longer. 


Ambassador Choate’s dinner to King Edward has 
not led Mr. Jefferson Brick to turn in his grave 
with sufficient violence to create the impression of an 
earthquake in the United States. A few years ago 
the affair might have had that effect—especially as 
Mr. Choate and the members of the American lega- 
tion were dressed, the other evening, in knee-breeches 
—but now it passes with a little raillery. None of 
those who have had their little shy at the entertain- 
ment have yet made it clear why Mr. Choate might 
not, in all propriety, have invited the King to dine 
with him, since he might properly have extended the 
same courtesy to any other English gentleman. One 
note of doubt about the matter comes up that one 
can understand. Somewhat too much was made in 
the reports of the fact that the honor done to the 
American ambassador was unprecedented and extraor- 
dinary. King Edward himself, if the prevailing no- 
tions about him are correct, is hardly the man to 
assume that he condescended greatly in sitting at Mr. 
Choate’s table. Except for a superfluous pair of 
horses and some outriders in scarlet, the King and 
the Queen seem. to have come to Mr. Choate’s house as 
any other gentleman and lady might have done, and 
to have conducted themselves there as others would 
have conducted themselves. If there was any exhi- 
bition of bad taste, it was on the part of the Ameri- 
can press, in turning the affair into something quite 
unusual. So that the only offensiveness is of our own 
manufacture. King Edward cannot be accused of 
wishing to take advantage of the peculiar develop- 
ment of republican snobbishness which regarded the 
easy spontaneity of the manners of Prince Henry of 
Prussia in the midst of captains and chevaliers of in- 
dustry, railway engineers, reporters, Hampton students, 
and all the flotsam and jetsam on the waves of our 
free life as a memorable and delightful condescension. 


Some people in England and America, who have read 
the speeches and discussions on the subject of a Brit- 
ish Zollverein, have perhaps been wondering lately 
whether their respective countries are not trembling 
on the verge of a great world-wide competition, a 
strife of swelling empire against empire, of tariff 
against tariff, compared with which the rivalry of 
Rome and Carthage was a mere passing tiff. Such 
people may have been reassured by Lord Rosebery’s 
recent speech at Leeds, which showed that this man 
who seems to represent the solid sense of both the 
great British political parties is opposed to the Zoll- 
verein scheme, on the double ground that it looks 
away from free trade and threatens friction and 
trouble between parts of the empire that cannot af- 
ford any such disturbance of their relations. If the 
British Empire sought to unite its parts too intimate- 
ly, it would certainly invite trouble; for the words 
which Professor Villari, author of The Barbarian In- 
vasions of Italy, lately applied to the Roman Em- 
pire, apply, at least roughly, to its modern copy: 
“It was neither a state nor a nation; it was a com- 
pound of different races, held together by force, and 
subject to the same civilization.” As to the Ameri- 
can “empire,” it is, of course, already a Zollverein, 
so far as its States and Hawaii and Porto Rico are 
concerned: but its legislators appear to balk heavily 
at the admission of any more dependencies to a full 
share in its advantages. So there is no immediate 
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prospect of the British Empire being organized as a 
great customs union against a tariff-defended 
union comprising the United States and a lot of new 
dependencies with an elastic frontier. 


vreat 


The persistent reports which have been cabled from 
London of a serious difference between King Edward 
and his venerable Prime Minister set one wondering 
what would happen in England at the present stage 
if a nominal ruler of the British Empire should grow 
weary of being a mere symbol and figure-head, and 
make up his mind to do a little of the real governing 
and law-giving on his own account. Such a contin- 
gency has been very remote for more than half a cen- 
tury, and scarcely anything has 
turb the idea, so deeply rooted in the English mind, 
that the British form of limited monarchy is the 
most perfect system of government extant or ever 
known. But then there was a woman on the throne— 
a woman, moreover, more willing to trust to the 
wisdom of her counsellors than desirous of wielding 
independent power in matters of state. It is not 
very probable that her will ever depart very 
widely from the traditions in respect to the mon 
arch’s attitude which her long and venerated reign 
did so much to establish. But a king of great ambi- 
tion and energy and will power, with insufficient rea- 
son and judgment properly to counterbalance them 
and direct their exercise, might make such a stir as 
to shake the very foundations of the monarchical 
system. For such a man would naturally look with 
a jealous eye upon the greater degree of power pos 
sessed by, say, the President of the United States: 
he would want similar or even more extended power, 
and his pride would probably determine him to win 
his point or turn the kingdom over in attempting so 
to do. Of course every young heir to the throne is 
duly schooled in the duties and requirements of the 
office he may be called to assume; but in these mat- 
ters temperament is such a dominant factor, and it 
is quite capable of undoing in an instant all the work 
of training and tradition. A temperament like that 
of Charles I., for instance, or like that of Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT., would certainly find weak places even 
in a constitution of adamant, and through them it 
would surely project itself with its will and its pride 
and its ambition. 


happened to dis- 


son 


The Lancet, the well-known English medical week- 
ly, has been inquiring into the question of the trans- 
mission of genius from father to son, and has found 
that the sons of great poets are generally dull’ dogs. 
Poetic fervor is evidently a spiritual flame that burns 
itself out in the generation wherein it is kindled. 
Indeed, it often seems to burn out the very aptitude 
for paternity; or is it that the poet is generally too 
poor to permit himself the delight of fatherhood? 
However .it may many eminent English 
pan never be accused of having “ dull dogs” of sons, 
because they never had any sons at all. Cowley, 
Butler, Otway, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Phillips, Sav- 
age. Thomson, Collins, Shenstone, Akenside, Gold- 
smith, Grey, Johnson, and Keats all died without 
leaving offspring, and Pope, Swift, Watts, and Cow- 
per were never married. Dryden's, Addison’s, and 
Parnell’s descendants did not pass into the second gen- 
eration, and the descendants of Shakspere and Milton 
became extinct in the second and third generations. 
Sir Walter Scott’s baronetey expired with his son. 


be, poets 


The speech of General E. Porter Alexander at the 
West Point centennial was notable not only because 
of its eloquence and its setting forth of the modern 
Southern point of view of slavery and the fruits of 
the civil war. It is interesting also because it shows 
a man now more than threescore years old holding a 
very modern point of view respecting political hap- 
penings. Apparently he has read and accepted the 
teachings of those exponents of history who would 
explain most of the great movements of men by the 
operation*of economic laws rather than through their 
loyalty to ideas or devotion to individual leaders. 
He admits that “the steamboat, railroad, and _tele- 
graph by 1860 had made a new planet out of the 
one George Washington knew. . . . The inspired wis- 
dom of the previous century had now become fool- 
ishness. Nature’s great law of evolution, against 
which no constitution can prevail, at once brought 
into play to overturn it [State sovereignty] forces 
as irresistible as those of a voleano.” But, as Gen- 
eral Alexander says, “such Darwinian conceptions ” 
had then entered few men’s minds in the North, much 
less in the conservative South; and as Patrick Henry 
had said, “Give me liberty or give me death,” the 
South fought strenuously for what it believed to be 
liberty. Speaking for himself—and for how many 
other Southern conservatives in religion it would be 
interesting to know—General Alexander says: “ Now 
I have learned to appreciate the limited range of 
-atrick Henry’s views, and have discarded them in 
favor of Darwinian theories. J want neither liberty 
nor death. I want cenformation to environment.” 
These are striking words from so old a man, repre- 
senting the South, with its political and theological 
conservatism. They show that the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis and the interpretation of history in terms 
of economics have found their way farther than had 
been supposed. Go into the class-rooms of the col- 
leges and universities of the North to-day and such 
teaching is common. Our national expansion since 
1898 is described as due largely to the elimination of 
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a frontier-line on the American continent; to the 
need of capital for opportunities for more remunera- 
tive investment of capital; and to the innate passion 
of the race we come from, in the main, to explore and 
dominate the world. Exigencies of politics, national 
or international, or motives of altruism are not em- 
phasized. 

If the experiences of Mayor Mulvihill of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and Mayor Sullivan of Hartford, 
in the same State, teach anything, they teach that 
the problem of municipal government is not to be 
solved satisfactorily by the election of labor candi- 
dates. Both these mayors, floated into office on the 
wave of a sudden accession of labor-union political 
strength, and hailed as presaging the era of munici- 
pal government by and of and for the common peo- 
ple, are ashore where many another mayor has gone 
ashore before them. They cannot supply to their sup- 
porters offices in desirable quantity and of desirable 
quality. Mayor Mulvihill, who was a stoker before 
he was a mayor, finds that shovelling coal into a 
furnace was a joyous recreation compared with shovel- 
ling “plums” to his followers; while Mayor Sulli- 
van, who was a clothing clerk in the olden days, dis- 
covers that he has on hand a choice collection of mis- 
fits, if his once exultant but now disgruntled cohorts 
correctly describe his attempts to fill the municipal 
offices of Hartford. To an observer who has no per- 
sonal interest in either the mayors or the offices it 
looks as if both these men were honestly trying to 
serve their cities well. The difficulty is that they do 
not serve the office-hunters well—or, at least, that 
the office-hunters think they do not; so there are tur- 
moil and obstruction and general uncomfortableness, 
all of which hinder good government. And the moral 
is the same old moral over again—that municipal ad- 
ministration, instituted as a class movement, or taint- 
ed with the purpose of distributing offices to a fa- 
vored faction, is bound to disappoint everybody, those 
who secure it not excepted. Saving grace in city gov- 
ernment comes from good citizens, not from strong 
unions, 





So many people are now settled down in varying 
degrees of comfort and discomfort at the mountains 
and the sea-side, or have at least made arrangements 
to spend their nights somewhere outside the city, at 
the cost of two long, hot, and dusty rail rides every 
day, that all of us who are pious about such things 
are happy in the sense that mankind is at least living 
a little nearer to the dawn, and not quite so desper- 
ately in the scorn of the smile of God, as it was in 
the winter and spring. All the people who are now 
pouring out into the open, somewhere, anywhere, have 
just been spending another eight or ten months of 
their lives in absolute contempt of the sun’s rising. 
What has been the effect on them of this impiety? 
Surely the offended deity must have some wrath in 
store for them. Ordinarily his resentment seems 
to wreak itself in a peeled nose merely; and yet we 
cannot tell what more interior and lasting punish- 
ment he may be preparing. Some of the doctors 
have lately been hinting, in addresses at their conven- 
tions—as nearly, at least.as one can understand them 
—that many of the ills that hasty science has late- 
ly been attributing by wholesale to the microbe are 
really due to men’s inveterate rejection of the bless- 
ings of light and sun-warmth and fresh air. It 
seems that we must always have a malignant mon- 
ster around to blame for the consequence of our own 
sins and weaknesses. The microbe is our modern 
dragon. He is bad enough, and evidently real. But 
he has been getting more than his proper share of the 
blame. <A little more country-resort business all the 
year round would reduce his ravages. 


The strange rusticity of New York astonishes and 
puzzles many people who come here from nice pro- 
vincial cities like Boston, Montreal, or Minneapolis. 
They discover, first, that they cannot find in a half- 
day’s search in New York certain ordinary and _ in- 
dispensable articles which are to be purchased al- 
most anywhere in their own cities, such as hulled 
corn, Kennedy’s crackers, peanut butter, red flannel 
under-clothing, slaked lime, and ground gypsum: sec- 
ond, that horse-cars still ply over many miles of New 
York streets; third, that the public libraries have 
very facilities; and, fourth, that there are no 
department stores downtown. On the strength of 
these diseoveries they instantly reach the conclusion 
that New York is a “ jay town ’—nothing less, and 
nothing more. This frame of mind in new-comers is 
familiar to old New-Yorkers. It is impossible to 
deny that crowded New York is deficient in certain 
arrangements that are the strength and delight of 
nice smaller cities. New York has admitted the su- 
perior civilization of Boston, just as London has 
admitted that of Edinburgh. In a_ well-organized 
little place, inhabited by superior people, like Mon- 
treal or Hartford, there is a convenient accessibility 
about things that a gentleman wants which can hard- 
ly be attained in a vast wilderness like New York. 
Neglected faubourgs of a metropolis are apt to take 
on some of the rude characteristics of country neigh- 
borhoods. But this is a metropolitan, not a provin- 
cial, characteristic. It comes from a largeness that 
transcends smartness. The very bulkiness and clum- 
siness of New York, and the fact that you must 
go up town for some things, down town for others, 
and mid-town for still others, while others are to- 
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tally forgotten by the whole human mass, help to 
make the allurement of it for those who know it; 
it is a kind of charm to be dominated by a place 
so big that you cannot make it do just what you want. 
And its interminably repeated successions of stores 
of a certain kind—grocery, meat-market, delicatessen 
shop, “notion” store, saloon—recurring block after 
block, mile after mile, with paint- shop, hat - store, 
men’s furnishing store, crockery - store, thrown in at 
perfectly regular intervals, are unexampled anywhere; 
they are, in their far-flung innumerability, a special 
expression of civilization in themselves. And, over 
all, the great, free, rapid, powerful, efficient movement 
of the mass: in the midst of it the new-cemer begins 
to learn at last—especially when he has got over 
wanting his hulled corn and his Kennedy’s crackers— 
that he is really not in a “ jay town.” 





What constitutes the vulgar voice? In an article, 
the reading of which may be recommended to the 
legion of teachers of voice production and_ their 
pupils, a writer in the London Spectator concludes 
that this evidence of vulgarity “springs, like almost 
all vulgarity, however displayed, chiefly from two 
-auses—an undue love of conspicuousness and an un- 
due fear of the same.” The person whose chief aim 
is to keep him or her self in the eye of the world 
rarely makes a remark without desiring that it shall 
reach the ears of others besides the one directly ad- 
dressed: and here the peculiarly false sound of the 
voice is attributed to the absence of singleness of mo- 
tive. On the other hand, the wavering tone and af- 
fected accent of the timid vulgar are ascribed to an- 
other form of insincerity, namely, the wish to imitate 
others with whom one happens to be, when they are 
of a supposedly higher social standing. The attempt 
is sure to fail, and result only in the suppression of 
all evidence of the speaker’s own personality—in the 
voice as well as in the manner. Thus sincerity, para- 
mount in all art, is basie in breeding as well, which 
is the Art of Life. So far, so good, if the world is 
to be considered and characterized as divided into 
two classes—the vulgar and the not vulgar. But 
for our part, we feel tempted to ask further 
whether most of us do not at times fall into the use 
of the vulgar voice? Listen to sweet woman, in one 
of her shrewish moments, haply few; or to the great 
actor scolding his valet! In the rare case of these 
persons, to hear whom speak is always to listen to 
music, the reason is probably to seek in the fact 
that they have learned the supreme self - restraint. 
The anger or petulance which unrepressed would have 
issued in shrillness, when restrained imparts a certain 
depth and fulness to the tones.—* the throbbing voice,” 
and so forth, of the novel writers. It reminds us of 
the old definition of a lady—a woman who speaks in 
a low tone and thinks in a high one. 





There seems to be a big future for petroleum as a 
motive power. The railroad engine has tried it, and 
found it works successfully. The automobile and 
the balloon-motor knew all about its virtues long 
ago. The ocean steamer, not to be left behind in the 
last century, has also adopted it. The German navy 
has been particularly energetic in experimenting with 
oil fuel. But the most satisfactory trial yet reported 
is that of the English merchantman, the Murea. 
This boat recently accomplished a trial trip from 
Singapore to London. The sea was bad nearly all 
the way. The trip took sixty-eight days, including a 
stop of four days at the Cape. The amount of oil 
consumed per diem varied from seventeen to eighteen 
tons. To produce the same power twenty-one tons 
of English or thirty-two tons of Japanese coal would 
have been required. But direct economy is not the 
only advantage of using oil fuel. The oil can be stored 
in the bottom holds in the fore part of the ship, where 
neither coal nor merchandise could be loaded, and 
the centre of the ship is thus reserved for freight. 
Then the oil is pumped along pipes, and three men 
“an do the work of feeding the furnaces, whereas 
twenty-four are required to do the stoking on the same 
boat when she is burning coal. But with all these 
advantages, one does not altogether relish the idea 
of being some thousands of miles out at sea on a 
boat that is carrying two or three hundred tons of 
oil in her hold, though doubtless absolute immunity 
from fire can be assured. 


A system of itinerant cooks is the suggestion from 
England towards solving a problem which is, it seems, 
almost as acute there as here, namely, the restless- 
ness of that important part of the household—the 
cook—taken as a class. The plan is that a cer- 
tain number of families, of almost the same finan- 
cial status. should form a circuit, around which the 
cooks should travel, serving for a fixed period in each 
family, and then moving on to the next, until the cir- 
cuit is completed. The masters thus served would 
gain in being relieved from that monotony in the 
preparation of food which so often drives them from 
home to the solace of the restaurant or hotel. As a 
development of this idea, we suggest that servants 
should organize themselves into companies, each con- 
sisting of a complete outfit, in accordance with the 
various standards of living, and under the direction 
of one of their number as captain, who would trans- 
act all negotiations, adjust all complaints on either 
side, and be responsible for the conduct of his com- 
There might be companies of two for the en- 


pany. 


tire work of small households, and so on as we mount 
the scale. As to the more intimate and confidential 
services, the relations are of so personal a nature 
that these doubtless would continue to be regulated 
by special contract, and in the smaller families, where 
economy must be the rule, be performed, as they 
are now, by the members themselves. A system sim- 
ilar to this is said to be in use among the French 
waiters, both here and in the larger cities of France. 
The proprietor of a hotel or café does not engage his 
waiters individually, but makes his arrangements with 
a captain for himself and his men, and he cannot 
discharge one of the company without* running the 
risk of seeing his whole staff leave. Evidently there 
is a responsibility behind such a band which the sin- 
gle servant cannot possess. In applying the plan to 
households, the circuit idea is not essential, but it 
undoubtedly would be a great advantage, as furnish- 
ing both the opportunity to break the monotony which 
is the bane of the servant’s life, and the assurance that 
master and servant shall have that mutual friendly 
acquaintance which will make their intercourse pleas- 
ant. The suggestion has also been made of systems 
of itinerant daughters and sons for ill-assorted fami- 
lies, but we will not pursue the subject further. 


“ A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut-tree,—the more 
you beat ’em, the better they be,” is an old proverb 
to which the modern woman is not disposed to ac- 
cord very much virtue. It is a precept, moreover, 
which the modern man would scarcely attempt to 
put into general practice. Yet, if it is not read too 
literally and not applied too rigorously, it may still 
be found to contain a fund of practical wisdom, like 
so many of the old saws which only require new in- 
terpretations to make them bright and sharp and ser- 
viceable. This is a bold statement, in view of the 
present power of the gentle sex. But it is borne 
out by the testimony of an estimable member of that 
persuasion. True, she is only a figure in a novel, 
in a new French novel; but she is very human in 
spite of the fact that she owes her breath and being 
to a man’s imagination, and doubtless there are many 
of her sisters in the flesh who would gladly endorse 
her testimony, and be not unwilling to adopt her at- 
titude. “I do not wish ever again to cause you sor- 
row,” she says to her husband; “but you must help 
me, Renaud. Yes, I am your child—nothing but your 
child—a. too much cherished girl to whom you must 
sometimes refuse what she asks. I have wished for 
impossible things, and you have given me them, given 
me them as you would have given me sugar-candy.... 
You must teach me that there are sweets which are 
harmful.... Never fear, dear Renaud, that you will 
make me sad if you reprimand me. It pleases me 
to be dependent on you, and to. fear a little the man 
I love so much.” Is she a renegade from the rights 
her sex has won, or a true philosopher in petticoats? 
But does not that depend a good deal on what man- 
ner of man he is whom she trusts so frankly? 


The latest report of European disarmament comes 
from Turin, and is to the effect that Italy, backed by 
Russia, will suggest to the powers a great and gen- 
eral reduction of their military forces. The report, 
unfortunately, seems to be mere gossip. It is very 
good gossip: not vero, but ben trovato. No European 
power would profit more from general disarmament 
than Italy, poor of purse, burdened almost beyond en- 
durance by her share of the cost of maintaining the 
great armed truce, but rich in sturdy arms that are 
ready to work when the land is freed from this in- 
cubus, to develop the long-fallow resources of the 
peninsula. For disarmament would be an emancipa- 
tion, or an awakening from a nightmare, to Italy. 
And doubtless she has statesmen who are clear-eyed 
enough to see that she would have a better prospect 
of winning the “unredeemed Italy ” across the Adri- 
atic through the gravitating social and commercial 
processes of peace, with no arms menacing hers, than 
by the force of arms. Italy’s proposal of disarmament 
to Germany, to England, to Russia, would be like a 
child laying a reproachful hand on the arms of fight- 
ing giants. The influence might be good; but the 
decision, after all, rests with the giants, and not one 
of them will open his fists till the others have relaxed 
theirs. The Tsar is the chief sentimental advocate 
of peace; but his mind cannot compass an answer 
to this question: “ How could I possibly bring down 
the military power of Russia, supposing it to be or- 
ganized on a police basis merely, to balance that of 
Great Britain organized in the same way? And if 
England were allowed by international agreement to 
have ships enough to perform police duty merely for 
her scattered possessions all over the world, and Rus- 
sia’s navy were kept down to the number needed for 
her sea policing, would not Britain be truly the mis- 
tress of the world?” The sad truth is that there is 
no agreed balance of minimum armaments possible for 
Europe; it is maximums or nothing. If the nations 
permitted to one another so many soldiers only to 
the hundred thousand of population, then Germany 
would overshadow France, and Russia all Europe. 
If all agreed that each power should have a number 
exactly like the others—say, twenty thousand men, 
all told—always with the colors, then the smallest 
powers territorially would all at once become the 
greatest, as having their armies always concentrated 
and mobilized and fewer steps to take. Disarmament 
quickly reduces itself to an absurdity. Except, of 











course, with America, which is armed, as to Europe, 
by the oceans. Yet sometime the natural goodness 
of mankind will find the solution of the problem. 


We have received a letter @ propos of athletic sports 
at American colleges that brings up an interesting 
point. The note comes from a city on the Missouri 
River, and comes, too, with sincerity written between 
its lines: 

In yours of the 14th inst. I saw the pictures and 
names of the participants in the “ Principal track 
events at the intercollegiate games, May 31,” between 
Yale and Harvard. I could not but think of my son, a 
Yale Senior, who, as one of the results of nine years’ 
devotion to study, won a Townsend prize. It is one 
of many prizes he has won in his course, not with 
muscle, but by study. Of course such achievements 
will not count against a sprinter or high-jumper, and 
he will come home quite undiscovered as compared 
with the man who jumps and runs. Evidently stand- 
ards of merit have changed. 


This note represents a certain feeling in every seri- 
ous American mind. We see every now and then some 
such comment on the advertising of athletic prowess, 
and deplore the silence on educational honors. Some- 
times it is a clergyman from the pulpit. Sometimes 
it is a university professor. Sometimes it is, as in 
this case, a father. But the sentiment is based on a 
misapprehension. The newspaper is a news paper for 
the information, amusement, and so on of the great 
American people. This general public ‘is individually 
at work on its own struggle for existence and fame. 
It likes to go to athletic games and be amused. It 
reads accounts of such games when it cannot attend,— 
and is pleased. That is all. The serious work of life 
is not amusing, but it goes on hourly, daily. And 
when the hard worker at last creates something, does 
something of talent or genius, the serious public wants 
him in its office, whether of business or politics. The 
boy who won the Townsend prize for scholarship, if 
he keeps on, will some day be honored by his fellow- 
men, when the athletic prize-winner, if he does nothing 
else, will be a director in a gymnasium. Let us not 
lose heart. The serious worker, the man with the 
“infinite capacity for taking pains,” comes out ahead 
in the end always. 


We observe with interest that a Faculty of Com- 
merce has been created in the University of Birming- 
ham, England, which is expected to begin work at the 
opening of the coming university year. The object 
of this new department is “the education of those 
who will ultimately guide the business activity of 
the country.” A three years’ course, designed to con- 
fer the degree of Bachelor of Commerce, has been 
drawn up, and includes the study of languages, his- 
tory, applied science, business technique, the subject 
of commerce itself, and accounting. The result of the 
experiment is eagerly looked forward to by those in- 
terested in England, and will be regarded with some 
degree of complacent satisfaction by ourselves, since 
a similar department has already been established, 
and is in operation, at the New York University in 
this city. The New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance has been in existence 
for two years under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Charles Waldo Haskins, to whose energy and initia- 
tive it owes its existence. It was described at some 
length in HArPER’s WEEKLY a year or two ago. We 
understand that the work in this school has already 
shown excellent results, and that a recognition which 
was merely the particular interest with which it was 
received by the trustees of the university has gradu- 
ally become general. It has been evident to those 
who have studied the subject that the advantages of 
a mere apprenticeship were no longer adequate to 
the demands of the constantly broadening commer- 
cial horizon of the country, and that the private- 
school system of instruction, viewed from the stand- 
point of the practical needs of the young business be- 
ginner, was totally inadequate. The formulation of 
a definitely prescribed course of study was therefore 
undertaken, with the result that within a few years it 
is expected that the business school will become as 
recognizable a factor of the university equipment as 
are the various professional schools of law, medi- 
cine, theology, architecture, and engineering. 


Trading in stocks has not become active, but there 
is probably less speculative apathy than has prevailed 
of late. It is the season when Wall Street speaks of 
“midsummer dulness,” and is content to talk of the 
better times to come. In the main, security prices 
have ruled strong, though the only advances of note 
have been in a few stocks in which there has been 
more or less aggressive bull manipulation. This has 
come from the “ Western crowd,” to whose operations 
has been due what semblance of animation the mar- 
ket has presented. The stronger interests still main- 
tain their passive attitude, and the outside public 
shows no sign of returning to the field of stock-spec- 
ulation, so that the trading continues highly “ pro- 
fessional” in character. Underlying conditions have 
undergone no change of moment. General business 
keeps up remarkably well for this season of the year, 
and railroad earnings continue to show increases over 
last year’s remarkable figures. The agricultural out- 
look is promising, weather conditions having improved 
somewhat. The anthracite coal miners’ strike is the 
only unfavorable factor at this writing, and while it 
has not proven actually a depressing influence, it 
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has undoubtedly acted as a deterrent to the making 
of speculative ventures on the part of the more timid. 
It cannot be said that the strikers have gained ground, 
and as the suspension of mining operations must end 
some time, we are that much nearer to its termination. 
The operators are prepared to wait, and indications 
point to several weeks more of idleness. President 
Mitchell of the United Mine-Workers of America has 
issued a call for a joint convention of the anthracite 
and bituminous coal miners, to be held shortly. The 
question of “sympathetic” strikes by the soft-coal 
men doubtless will be the main topic of discussion. 
Thus far, the labor leaders have not been successful 
in their efforts to induce the bituminous men to cease 
work. But it is one of the possibilities that Wall 
Street must consider, even though the wholesale break- 
ing of contracts by men who have no grievances of 
their own may be deemed improbable. 


The Death of a Girl 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following com- 


munication: 
OFFICE OF GENERAL OVERSEER, 
Zion City, ILiinots, U.S. A., 
June 13,1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

My pEAR Sir,— Your issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
dated June 14 has just reached me. 

I have been a subscriber to HARPER’S MAGAZINE and 
HarpPER’S WEEKLY for more than thirty years, and a 
purchaser of many of Harper’s special publications, 
down to Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States His- 
tory, recently published. 

The high tone of Harper’s WEEKLY has convinced 
me of its absolute fairness in dealing with public 
men and events; but the paragraph on page 746 of the 
issue to which I have referred convinces me that the 
editor has either been shamefully deceived by the abso- 
lute nonsense of the Chicago press, or has wilfully and 
malignantly misrepresented me and the work which 
God has given me to do. . 

It is not that, however, which I write to you to 
complain about, but the shameful misrepresentation of 
the facts connected with the death of my own daughter, 
Esther A. Dowie. The whole tone of the paragraph 
concerning that event is cruel and unkind and untrue. 
My daughter suffered practically no pain from her 
burns for nearly twelve hours before her death. 

It is false to say that I sent for any physician to 
attend upon her at nightfall in consequence of the ter- 
rible agony which she was suffering, or that I asked 
any physician to treat her in any form whatever. She 
never once thought nor expressed any wish for such 
treatment, and I never sought it. I simply asked a 
physician, well known to me, to come in in the even- 
ing so that he might confirm our diagnosis and be able 
to testify that everything had been done in the way of 
proper nursing and care that could be done and that 
ought to have been done. I did this simply to save 
my daughter’s body from the hands of dissectors; 
since I knew that there would probably be an inquest. 
In that I was successful. 

No departure from my teaching took place, and there 
is not one person who knows the facts in Chicago 
who would approve of your paragraph, which is simply 
a rehash of the lies of the Chicago press. 

Your unkind and mean words about my “ slipping 
off” to my summer home, ete., are unworthy of any 
humane man, when you must know that I was en- 
deavoring to comfort a broken-hearted mother. 

I shall ask you to read carefully the facts contained 
in the Memorial numbers of my weekly paper, Leaves 
of Healing, which I enclose to you, and I shall hope 
that you will have the courtesy and honesty to make 
the amende honorable. 

I shall not make any reference to your paragraph 
until I hear from you in answer to this letter; for I 
do not wish to have to characterize your action pub- 
licly in the language which it deserves; hoping, as I 
do, that you have simply acted under the misinforma- 
tion conveyed persistently on all subjects referring to 
me by the Chicago press. I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN ALEX. DowIE. 


Our comment was based upon the reports in the daily 
press. whose trustworthiness we had no reason to 
question. But we print Mr. Dowie’s statement will- 
ingly, because nothing is further from our inten- 
tion than to “ wilfully and malignantly misrepresent ” 
him or anybody else, or any work being done, whether 
given by God or assumed by the mortal. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to refrain from an expression of regret 
that the physician was not permitted to exercise his 
skill in an endeavor to save a human life, even though 
the dying one was unable or unwilling to declare a 
wish that he should do so. 


Without our Special Wonder 


In the absence of any marked demonstrations on 
the part of our step-mother Nature, our brother Man 
is doing his poor best to entertain himself on the 
verge of the dull season. Since the disaster at Marti- 
nique no calamity of world proportions has convulsed 
the reader of the morning papers, but his tough sen- 
sibilities have’ been pretty well shaken by a fresh 
eruption of the question which formerly raged between 
St. Louis and Chicago as to the relative size of the 
women’s feet in those cities, but which has recently 
blown off a new cone, involving New York in the 
area of its activity. Such a question can never be 
finally decided, but a modus vivendi has been reached 
through the good offices of several of our metropolitan 
chorus girls, who have proved to impartial witnesses 
that any one of their feet would be lost in the small- 
est shoe that Chicago could send for the trial. 

The fact will probably be disputed in Chicago, 
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where a new and threatening phase of the problem of 
coeducation has presented itself. The quiet in which 
the studious youth of both sexes have cultivated the 
same branches of learning is said to have been so much 
broken by some idlers among them, that the authori- 
ties of the university are said to have resolved upon 
the “ sequestration ” of the young ladies, and they are 
said to have been attacked for this action, by a well- 
known minister, upon the ground of bribery. 

This may all, or none of it, be true, but the burn- 
ing of soft coal by trains, factories, founderies, and 
department stores in New York is a fact attested by 
the senses of the inhabitants beyond any dispute. The 
hot, damp air of the city is now clogged with the 
fumes of a thousand chimneys, and when you open a 
window the blacks come in as they do in London. 
Insult is added to injury here, because the use 
of soft coal in New York is in defiance of the law. 
There seems no redress for the crime, because our re- 
form government is mainly employed in illustrating 
the wisdom of the Jeffersonian axiom that the best 
government is that which governs least, while our 
people are deprived of the pleasure of attributing the 
nuisance to the corruption of Tammany, and tracing 
a dividend from the savings of the malefactors to 
the pockets of the lord of Wantage. 

The malefactors say that they cannot get hard coal 
to burn because of the great anthracite strike, which, 
up to the present writing, has peacefully held its own 
to the incalculable inconvenience and loss of the pub- 
lic. But before these words meet the reader's eye, 
the President may have interfered and abated the 
whole evil. We expect no less of him, and we are 
ready to sacrifice a topic of great interest to the 
general good. We shall still have the coronation left, 
and the public journals can continue the discussion 
of Mr. Devery’s stand as to the duty of a true Ameri- 
can who has been invited to assist at the ceremony, 
and who, he contends, cannot keep his self-respect un- 
less he shows himself at the function in the overalls 
typical of republican civilization. 

Amid the languid debate of these matters the great 
automobile question has almost ceased for a moment 
to engage the attention of casuists. We cannot doubt 
that it is merely a momentary lapse, for the right 
of gentlemen-chauffeurs to maim and kill small chil- 
dren who get in their way on the public streets is as 
yet no more established than their right to fill the 
air with the stench and clatter of their machines. A 
disposition in some of our journals to encourage mob 
violence as a remedy for the incident ills, and to ap- 
plaud the use of empty tomato-cans and old wash- 
boilers for the arrest and punishment of millionaire 
offenders, has apparently passed with the first gen- 
erous impulses of their indignation. 

The application of the mob remedy to the peculiar 
conditions of the South has lately been made in the 
usual Texas lynching, with very little public comment, 
and the Presidential position that the tortures used 
by our troops in the Philippines are of the same moral 
quality as those inflicted by our citizens in burning 
negroes within our constitutional limits has not been 
controverted with much greater liveliness. 

In the swift succession of events little notice has 
been taken of the remarkable peace in South Africa, 
anxiously concluded by the‘ victors to the advantage 
of the vanquished. But such minds as have opened 
themselves upon it have been interestingly divided 
as to what the Boers will do with their advantage, 
and whether the real outcome of their conquest does 
not mean the subjection of the Anglo-Saxon race 
throughout the whole region. The measures of se- 
vere repression adopted in Ireland seem to have 
pointed the moral that it is well to be off with the 
old love before you are on with the new amidst a 
general indifference; and little has been made of King 
Edward’s willingness to endure at this joyous time 
a thorn in his side if he can only have one taken 
out of his foot. 

This is, however, the season of lax intellectuation, 
and we do not exact from our contemporaries the 
vigorous handling of events which we are ourselves 
unwilling to give. We pass in silence the suspension 
of international amenities on the part of the German 
Emperor; and we excuse those guardians of the gen- 
eral interest who have not dwelt with sufficient stress 
upon the postponement of the second Molineux trial 
to the cooler weather of September. In fact, a man 
whose life has been the sport of legal inquiry for near- 
ly three years may well be content to get off with it 
at any date, and if his fate seem to involve a hard- 
ship it is one which he cannot practically resent un- 
der the forms of what we amusingly call justice. The 
press has no definite duty in regard to it which can- 
not be postponed along with his trial; and the hope 
of Mrs. Maybrick’s pardon, which King Edward is 
rumored to have in mind as an acceptable incident of 
his formal accession to royal power, is something that 
we observe is treated with almost as little warmth 
by our newspaper publicists. With the mercury well 
up among the nineties it is not the moment for any 
sort of warmth that can be avoided. Possibly King 
Edward will exercise in her case the clemency of the 
prince who took six months off the sentence of a life 
prisoner. That ought to satisfy a woman convicted 
on the charge of a judge who shortly after her trial 
died in a lunatie asylum; but at this moment, when 
the cablegrams are thrilling with the painful rumor 
of the King’s possible pneumonia, we trust that he 
will celebrate his convalescence, as well as his corona- 
tion, by even greater mercy. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY: 


American Booksellers entertained by Harper & Brothers 


Delegates to the annual convention of the American Booksellers’ Association last week were entertained at Harper & Brothers’ establishment. A number 
of prominent authors were also present 


. Hamblen Sears. 11. Charles W. Burrows, 21. William M. Davis, . Thomas A. Janvier. . L. B. De Veau. i9. E. R. F. Blogg. 9. F. A. Nast. 

. Samuel L. Clemens. 12. Willtam Rickey, 22. R. C. Penfield. Si. ©. KE. . H. E. Bowen. 50. C. S. Pratt. . Harry Gregory. 

. Colonel George Harvey. 13. F. FE. Grant. 23. F. A. Winship. 32. . Albert Brandt. 51. t. 62. A. D. Chandler. 

. Pres. C. E. Wolcott. 14. Alexander Wasserman. 24. J. H. Osborn. . E. O. Chapman. %. Henry Hoyns. b S. 3. A. E. Foote. 

. KE. W. Townsend. 15. Major F. T. Leigh. 25. Robert W. Chambers. 35. W. H. Moore. . J. W. Nichols. . W. A. Rogers. . Roland Phillips. 
3. Hamlin Garland, 16. John H,. Dingman, 26. H. E. Rood. 36. W. P. Beers, 45. S. Mcl.. Loweree. 54. J. B. Latour. 5. George V. Price. 

. Clarence W. Sanders, 17. W. L. Butler. 27. Louis FE. Turk, 37. Theodore E. Schulte, 6B. C. L. Traver. 55. H. H. Jackson, . G. A. Boyd. 

. John Kendrick Bangs. 18. Edward S. Adams. 28. Paul Meyer. 38. Harry Davis, . H. M. Beach. . H. W. Oliver. . Eugene IL... Herr. 

. W. D. Howells. 19. A. C. Walker, 29. Edward Madison. 39. Colonel J. H. Ammon. . S. F. Harriman. . F. P. Biliott, 68. James MacArthur. 

. W. H. Young, 20. H. S. Conklin, : 58. A. Growell. 39. Ernest Ingersoll. 
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The Bank of angland The Royal Exchange 


The Peace Demonstration in London 


Scene in front of the Royal Exchange the morning after the announcement of the treaty with the Boers 
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Duke of Norfolk 


The Earl Marshal in charge of the ceremonies 





Lord Salisbury 


Prime Minister of Great Britain and Ireland 





The Duke of Connaught 


Commander of the military 





The Duke of Newcastle 


Who provides the glove and supports the 
King’s arm 


The Duke of Portland 


Master of the Horse, and the tallest 
man in England 


The Future King of England 
H.R. H. Prince Edward of Wales 





The Earl of Ancaster 
The Great Chamberlain 


Hon. Frank Seaman Dymoke 
The hereditary King’s champion 





Dean of Westminster 


Who has the privilege of instructing the King and Queen in the 
rites and ceremonies of the coronation 


SOME OF THE DIGNITARIES OFFICIALLY CONNECTED WITH THE CEREMONIES 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
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THE KING 
THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
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A Section of the Water-front, San Francisco 


Showing the ferry terminal through which nine-tenths of the passenger traffic between San Francisco, Eastern, and Interior points passes 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The 


T is a difficult matter to disassociate the minds 

of people not informed regarding the city by the 

Golden Gate from the facts which first gave her 

prominence. To the average individual San Fran- 

cisco is still the centralization of a vast strug- 

gle for yellow metal—a spot where fortunes 
are made and lost in a single day, and a city 
where all else is lost sight of save the race for wealth 
gathered from the wondrous veins and lodes of the 
Sierras. 

True indeed it is that in no other community has 
the struggle for wealth been so fiercely or unremit- 
tingly prosecuted, and in no other community have 
men’s efforts to enrich themselves been so generally 
rewarded. Yet, in spite of this battle for affluence, 
which was for years an all-absorbing characteristic of 
San Francisco, there has ever existed in the heart of 
her citizens an intense civic pride. Being residents of 
a community differing in every way from any other 
on the American continent, they have become imbued 
with an individuality second only to that of San Fran- 
cisco itself. The result is that the new-comer is over- 
whelmed with the total difference in both surround- 
ings and people as compared to his previous resi- 
dence, and in an amazingly short time is absorbed into 
the stream of loyal San-Franciscans, becoming often- 
times an even more enthusiastic champion of the city’s 
advantages than is the older resident. 

That there is a firm foundation in the San-Fran- 
ciscan’s belief in the greatness of his own city can 
readily be developed. Distinguished visitors have, 
without hesitation, supplemented eloquently the self- 
satisfaction of her own people. The judgment of 
James Bryce, expressed in his American Common- 
wealth, is an example and at the same time an as- 
surance of comparative excellence. He says: 

“ Few cities in the world can vie with San Fran- 
cisco either in the beauty or in the natural advantages 
of her situation; indeed, there are only two places 
in Europe—Constantinople and Gibraltar—that com- 
bine an equally perfect landscape with what may be 
called an equally imperial position.” 

To these qualifications of situation is added a cli- 
matic condition which is little 
short of marvellous. San Fran- 
cisco is devoid of both summer 


Rudyard Kipling wrote of his first experiences in 
San Francisco that it was “a mad city made up of 
insane men and beautiful women.” This estimate is 
not surprising, coming as it did from a phlegmatic 
Britisher suddenly transplanted from the slothful life 
of India to the hustle and bustle of not only an Amer- 
ican city, but, more than that, the one American city 
whose atmosphere keys men to greatest endeavor. Yet 
he was right in his estimate of the charms of San 
Francisco’s women. The same possibility of unlimited 
out-door life the year round, allied to the existing mix- 
ture of races and developed by the abundance of health- 
giving foods, have combined to produce in San Fran- 
cisco a majority of women surpassed in physical per- 
fections by no city under any sun. 

San Francisco’s park system includes a succession 
of plazas, with Golden Gate Park forming a brilliant 
division between city and ocean. Here again does 
climate confer abundant gifts, rendering this most 


beautiful recreation-ground available at every sea- 
son. Its rolling hills and bright valleys are as attrac- 


tively green in midwinter as in July. Its broad front- 
age meeting the rolling surf of the Pacific along the 
entire western border adds an additional charm, pos- 
sessed by no other pleasure-ground in the world. 
Though it is less than fifty-three years since San 
Francisco first aspired to become a city, she is, muni- 
cipally, an ideal commonwealth. She has solved prob- 
lems where other American cities have failed. From 
a turbulent village in the days of the gold discovery, 
San Francisco, after but half a century of life, now 
exists under a charter which is considered the most 
advanced that has ever been adopted or granted. It 
is a city without a bonded debt—rare, if not unique. 
It has an organic limitation put upon taxation, so 
that the accumulations of the thrifty are not taken 
away either by extravagance or wastefulness. The 
charter also provides for a most severe system of civil 
service in most branches of the city government. San 
Francisco owns upward of thirty millions of dollars’ 
worth of property, including her parks, school-grounds, 
and lands occupied by municipal buildings. In lieu of 
extensive bonds her municipal governing body has just 


Metropolis of the Pacific 


included in the budget a taxation of seven and one- 
half cents per hundred of assessed valuation to be 
expended on new hospitals and schools. 

Commercially, San Francisco is just now passing 
to the fulfilment of her possibilities of location and 
environment. Her trade has nearly doubled within 
a few years, and the foreign export tonnage of her 
port has increased from 15,453,487 pounds in 1895 
to 211,052,658 in 1901. During the year 1901 787 ves- 
sels cleared from San Francisco for foreign ports. This 
figure does not include Hawaii or Alaska, to which 
points double this number of ships were despatched. 

The financial status of San Francisco shows an 
advance no less striking than her commerce. The 
year 1901 brought a daily increase to her Clearing- 
House of over $471,000 in excess of the year previous. 
The entire banking system includes seventeen commer- 
cial banks under State supervision and nine savings- 
banks. The former have $87,074,810 in resources, and 
the latter $138,580,835.81, the total of both being more 
than one-half of the resources of all other banking 
institutions in the State. Compared with the report 
of August 11, 1900, when eighteen State banks re- 
ported, there has been a net gain of $11,953,294 in re- 
sources and $8,383,380 in individual deposits. The re- 
sources of the nine savings-banks show an increase of 
$7,751,819 and the savings deposits a gain of $7,457,- 
542. These increases in commercial deposits and in 
the savings of the people in a single year indicate in 
a good measure the era of prosperity which has come to 
the city by the Golden Gate. 

The discoveries of oil have given a stimulus to man- 
ufactures, and with the possibilities of trade which 
San Francisco must certainly seize her future presents 
a brilliant prospect. 

California is a mighty empire, self-supporting with- 
in itself, possessing a metropolis which John W. 
Dwinell prophetically and poetically estimated in a 
public speech delivered when the city of San Fran- 
cisco was less than a score of years old: 

“Oh people of California, cherish San Francisco. 
She is not only one of thy jewels—she is the very 
crown of thy glory.” 





heat and winter cold. Her people 
can work either in or out of doors 
nearly every day in the year. The 
summers are cool, and the tem- 
perature here by the sea is warm- 
er in winter than further from 
the coast. The result is that a 
man may accomplish much more, 
mentally and physically, and with 
less effort and suffering, than un- 
der conditions of enervating heat 
in summer and numbing chill in 
winter. 

There are the light air, blue wa- 
ter, and bold hills offering a con- 
stant diversity of scene in every 
quarter of the city. “The popula- 
tion is no less diversified, being in 
every sense extremely cosmopoli- 
tan, furnishing a color and at- 
mosphere which form a_ unique 
characteristic among American 
cities. 

From an_ educational stand- 
point San Francisco is a leader. 
At her very doors lie the great 
University of California and Stan- 
ford University. : 

San-Franciscans are a pleasure- 
loving people, and their hours of 
leisure are devoted to getting out 
of life every good thing that ex- 
istence offers. Personal freedom 
is given full sway, and only re- 
strained by the tenets of good or- 
der and good taste. Private rights 
are respected, and public order is 
maintained. 

The theatre and opera thrive, 
such artists as Melba, Gadski, 
Nordica, Eduard de Reszke, Plan- 
con, and Damrosch meeting here 
an unqualified financial success, 














where the cities of the East 


were but moderate in their pa- 
tronage. 


San Francisco’s City Hall 
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Monument to Native Sons 


Lick Fountain 


Stevenson Monument 


Donohue Fountain 


Some of the Works of Art which beautify the City’s Parks and Plazas 


Art and Education 


Then rise, O fleecy fog, and raise 

The glory of her coming days; .... 
When Art shall raise and Culture lift 
The sensual joys and meaner thrift. 


HAT was Bret Harte’s vision, more than two- 
[ score years ago, and loyal San-Franciscans will 
tell you the city to-day is close to the realiza- 
tion of the prophecy. Few 
eéommunities of the world 


in San Francisco 


the argonauts of ’49 were the self-denying, spiritual- 
minded mission fathers, conservators of the arts, 
and teachers of men. Rare paintings brought by them 
from the Old World may be seen to-day well preserved 
within the quaint buildings that dot the California 
coast from Loreto to Sonoma. Enterprising archi- 
tects are copying features of the designs of these old 


new Leland Stanford Junior University, with its 
munificent endowment; the Roman Catholic Santa 
Clara College, oldest of all California seats of learn- 
ing; the University of the Pacific, a Methodist insti- 
tution of high class; St. Ignatius College (Roman 
Catholic), famed for the scientific attainments of its 
instructors; and Mills College for women, classed as 
the Wellesley of the Pacific. All these colleges and 
universities are thriving, crowded with earnest and 
enthusiastic young men and young women, taught by 
devoted and _ progressive 
professors and doctors of 
high degree from the in- 





of the same age and pe- 
riod of growth can excel 
this city by the nation’s 
western gate in arts cre- 


ative and in educational 
advancement. “It’s in 
the air,’ is the common 


saying, whenever — one 
hears of some prodigy of 
painter or poet whose 
conception challenges crit- 
ical admiration. And 
perhaps it is, for certain- 
ly world history shows 
that the people of the 
open air, those that have 
close contact with Nature 
through nearly all the 
year, who revel in = sun- 
shine and high mountains 
and impressive — forests 
primeval, lead the people 


of more. artificial sur- 
roundings in craft  cre- 
ative, in hand and brain 


development, in painting, 
in sculpture, in literature, 











stitutions of older lands. 


Of all these colleges 
the University of Cali- 
fornia, situated across 


the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, at Berkeley, named 
for Bishop George Berke- 
ley, of Cloyne, whose 
“Westward the course of 
empire takes its way” is 
familiar to all school-boys, 
is the chief, and is the 
key-stone of California’s 
well-organized educational 
system. This university, 
whose charter was grant- 
ed March 23, 1868, grad- 
uated this year (1902) 
over 600 students in its 
academic and professional 
colleges. Its faculties 
comprise more than 300 
men, with President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler as the 
efficient controlling execu- 
tive head. The univer- 
sity’s first president was 
Henry Durant, and others 
who have held this hon- 
ored chair are Dr. John 








as well as in all athletic 
sports and feats of dar- 
ing. Was it not thus 
with Greece in that na- 
tion’s leadership in the 
world of thought and 


action; and what does not 

Italy, the home of art, 

owe to sunny skies and 

summer air? That’s a 

fair working theory, in any event, and results in Cal- 
ifornia’s chief city seem a half-way confirmation of its 
truth. 

Besides this natural endowment that encourages 
originality and development, the character of the pio- 
neers of the State is a partial explanation of the con- 
dition of affairs as we find them to-day. And before 


The Mark Hopkins Institute of Art 


A department of the -University of California 


structures. Seekers for the curious and for the stored 
wisdom of books to-day revel among the brass-bound 
tomes, still well kept in the cloistered walls of Santa 
Barbara or Santa Clara. 

About San Francisco are centred the chief educa- 
tional institutions of the Pacific coast, notably the 
rich and fast-growing University of California; the 


Le Conte, Dr. Daniel Coit 
Gilman, Dr. Martin Kel- 
logg, and Dr. Edward S. 

Holden. 
The State Legislature has 
ever had fostering care 
of the State University, and recent enactments have 
fixed the permanent income of the university to keep 
pace with the growth in wealth of the rapidly grow- 
ing State, two cents of every $100 of the assessed 
valuation of property in California being set apart 
by law at present for the use of the university. This 
means that in the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1901, 

















The University of California, Berkeley 


A panoramic view of San Francisco Bay from the eastern shore 

















the income of the University of California from this 
source alone was over $250,000. Besides this steadily 
increasing fixed income, there are many endowments, 
including notable gifts from D. O. Mills, Mrs. Phebe 
A. Hearst, Levi Strauss, Miss Cora J. Flood, James 
Lick, and Edward 8. Searles. 

The summer school of the university at Berkeley 
has become of late years one of the important edu- 
cational factors of the State. The attendance, chiefly 
of teachers of lower-grade schools or of advanced spe- 
cial students, has grown steadily. For nearly three 
months during the university vacation instruction is 
given to all-comers, practically free, not only. by pro- 
fessors of this university, but by men of special qual- 
ifications from Eastern institutions. In university 
extension, also, by popular lectures in San Francisco 
during the period of the college term, the university 
does satisfactory and valuable work. 

The great Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 
in the Coast Range fifty miles south of San Francisco, 
is an affiliated college of the State University. For 
its construction James Lick, an eccentric pioneer, gave 
$700,000. The refracting lens, three feet ‘in diameter, 
was the largest in the world, until the Yerkes tele- 
scope of Chicago (three feet and six inches) was set 
up a few years ago. Valuable contributions to astro- 
nomical science have been made by the Lick Observa- 
tory, and tidings from the stars are given the world 
almost daily. The university colleges of medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, and the law are located in San 
Francisco, most of them in buildings on property given 
the State by the late Adolph Sutro, of Comstock Tun- 
nel fame. Another affiliated college of the University 
of California is the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, 
situated on “ Nob Hill,” San Francisco, in the pala- 
tial home built by the late Mark Hopkins, one of the 
original builders of the first overland railroad. To the 
location here of this high-class school of painting and 
sculpture the city owes largely its high rank for cre- 
ative excellence. Each year this institute sends to 
Paris and to Rome and to the older art centres 
scores of earnest students, whose good work has given 
San Francisco enviable fame in foreign ateliers. 

The founding a few years ago of Stanford Uni- 
versity at Palo Alto, thirty miles below San Fran- 
cisco, gave to the older University of California the 
stimulus of rivalry, notably in athletic sports, and 
each year the big football contest between the men 
wearing the cardinal of Stanford and the blue and gold 
colors of Berkeley wakes the city to as much excite- 
ment as do the gridiron battles of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Pennsylvania in the Eastern cities. 
The university at Palo Alto is a memorial to the son 
of the late Leland Stanford and his wife, Mrs. Jane 
Lathrop Stanford. The bulk of the colossal Stan- 
ford fortune, made chiefly in overland railroad build- 
ing and operating, has been given to this institution, 
of which Dr. David Starr Jordan is the president. 

In the heart of the city, as well as in the suburbs 
and throughout the State, are many secondary schools 
of highest rank, all, or nearly all, feeders.to the State 
University at Berkeley. Every city and nearly every 
county has its accredited high-school, whose graduate 
pupils enter the university’s Freshmen classes without 
special examination. The university professors visit 
the lower schools regularly, and compel maintenance 
of scholarship standard. Among well-known private 
preparatory schools are St. Matthew’s Hall (Episco- 
pal) at San Mateo; Mount Tamalpais Academy at San 
Rafael, conducted by the Rev. Arthur Crosby, kinsman 
of the famous Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York; Pe- 
ralta Hall and Boone’s Academy of Berkeley; Trinity 
School of San Francisco, and Thacher’s School at 
Nordhoff, near Santa Barbara, where lads of delicate 
health live an out-of-door life while being coached for 
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college. The technical schools include the Lick, the 
Cogswell, and the Wilmerding, where manual-training 
methods are well established, The city’s public schools 
are noted for their efficient training. Here also is 
located one of several State Normal schools. 

With libraries the city is well supplied, and only 
lately has been the recipient of Andrew Carnegie’s 

















Hon. James D. Phelan 


San Francisco’s first Mayor under the new charter 


bounty for the erection of a library building. The 
free library contains over 126,000 volumes; that of 
the Mechanics Institute, 100,000; Mercantile, 75,000. 
Here also is the famed Sutro library of over 200,000 
rare reference volumes. 

An example of progressive and businesslike art 
due to the possibilities of San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia is the painters’ colony at Monterey, where for 
several months each year are produced canvases to 
sell to Eastern or English connoisseurs. One man last 
year netted $4200 as the result of his art and in- 
dustry, painting systematically, and sending his work 
to New York dealers. San Francisco artists, who 
have won more than local fame, include Tom Hill, 
Keith, Fred Yates, Theo. Wores, Rollo Peters, Frank 
McComas, Martinez, Miss Kuhne Beveridge, Ernest 
Peixotto, Breuer, Jules Pages, Jules Tavernier, Joullin, 
and Dickman. In literature, the roll of those who have 
gone out into the world of letters from this community 
is a long one. Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte, Noah 
Brooks, Gertrude Atherton, Frank Norris, E. W. Town- 
send, Gelett Burgess, Booth Tarkington, Bailey Mil- 
lard, W. C. Morrow, Edward Rowland Sill, Flora 
Haines Loughead, Juliet Tompkins, Mabel Craft, S. E. 
Moffett, Edwin Markham, Grace Ellery Channing, H. 
J. W. Dam, Clay Greene, George Broadhurst—these 
are a few examples. 


San Francisco’s Commercial Advancement 


vancement which San Francisco has made within 

the last few years it is only necessary to glance 
backward as far as the year 1895. At that time but 
three steamship lines were scheduled to arrive at and 
leave this port on foreign service. 

The change which is shown upon the bulletins of 
the present year is representative of the new era of 
commercial prosperity which has opened up for the 
metropolis of the Pacific. There are to-day ten or- 
ganized companies operating twelve lines of steamers 
between the Golden Gate and foreign ports, not in- 
cluding those which ply between this port and the 
ports of call along the British seaboard to the north. 

This quadrupling of foreign ocean service from the 
California. coast is not the result of any temporary or 
local boom in ocean commerce. Like spokes radiating 
from a hub do the pathways of these ships stretch out 
from the entrance of San Francisco’s harbor. 


T thoroughly understand the phenomenal ad- 


Two new lines are already in operation between this 
port and the west coast of Central and South Amer- 
ica, with a third to be added as soon as its fleet can 
be completed. Two lines, one old, the other new, 
ply to Australasia and Oceanica. The sailings from 
San Francisco to the China coast schedule an eight- 
day service, the ships of which are so tested as to 
freight capacity that oftentimes the largest of the 
fleet departs leaving enough cargo behind to load an- 
other vessel. 

Figures are dry facts, but their use is necessary in 
the presentation of conditions. From them is seen 
that in 1894 the exports from San Francisco were 
limited to $22,147,050, which included the trade of 
Hawaii, then foreign territory,- which amounted to 
from eight to ten millions annually. The records for 
1901 show San Francisco to have sent to foreign lands 
goods to the amount of $36,784,072, an increase of 
nearly seventy per cent. within a period of seven years. 
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Had Hawaii's trade, now increased to nearly twenty 
millions annually, been still ineluded, the figures 
would have more than doubled. 

Nor is this anything like a high-water mark. Hard- 
ly a month passes which does not present new avenues 
for the distribution of American goods through San 
Francisco’s port. With the opening up of the Philip 
pines will come a steady increase in exports to that 
point, while the trade to Hawaii, always belonging to 
San Francisco, will grow in proportion to the advance 
ment which Americanization is bringing to that out 
post of Columbia’s republic. It is not, however, upon 
the new possessions which have come to this country 
in the Pacific that the greater increase of Pacific 
Ocean trade will depend. They are simply links in 
a chain which is being woven from the commercial 
centres of America to every corner of the world’s 
greatest ocean, which chain has its principal mooring 
place within the harbor of San Francisco. 

As an example, an eye may be turned toward the 
ports along the west coast of Central and South Amer 
ica. It is less than three years since San Francisco 
despatched no regular steamers farther south than 
Panama. To-day there is regular connection between 
San Francisco and every port as far south as Val 
paraiso. From the cities of Central America there 
has been a steady increase in the demand for Amer 
ican goods, and even though the field is limited, it 
will prove profitable with proper attention. In the 
ports of South America there lies a market which has 
scarcely been touched by American merchants. The 
time is ripe for the invasion of these fields. There 
is needed first of all a financial connection by means 
of some sort of Pan-American banking system. Then 
will follow an invasion of those Latin republics by 
American salesmen speaking the language of the 
Castellano, who can familiarize themselves with che 
conditions and necessities of the countries visited. 
Their knowledge and investigation will show the conse 
quent opportunities. American keenness will seize 
these opportunities, and instead of England and Ger 
many holding the commercial power, it will be Amer 
ican goods which will fill the South-American ware 
houses, American machinery will harvest the crops, 
and American banks will handle the finances of these 
transactions, which are bound to climb from the forty 
million annually, as at present, to five times that 
amount while the twentieth century is still a young 
ster. All this immense trade is to be had for the 
reaching, and it is a commercial plum which Amer- 
icans cannot fail to pluck. Its natural point of 
debarkation is at San Francisco, and her merchants 
have but to exert an effort to bring it to their doors. 

Another field which naturally turns to San Francisco 
for her supplies is Australasia. Our exports to that 
quarter of the globe have more than doubled within 
ten years, and the Britisher of the islands south of 
the equator has but recently learned to turn to Amer 
ica rather than to England for his market-place. He 
not only has found American goods equal to those of 
England, but much easier to procure in point of time. 
There is no halting-point in our trade with Austra- 
lia on account of difference in language, while cli- 
matie conditions in Australia so nearly approach those 
of America and especially California, yet differing 
entirely from those of England, that the two peo- 
ples are brought much nearer in estimating the needs 
of one by the commerce-builders of the other. 

But it is neither to the South-American nor the 
Australian continent that the merchants of the Unit- 
ed States can look for the bulk of their increased 
trade in the Pacific. It is beyond the broad expanse 
of Pacific waters that the tradesman’s eye must turn 
and his energies reach if he would reap the whole 
benefit. From Japan, the China coast, and as far 
west as the Indian Ocean will come, if it is properly 
nourished, a trade which will overshadow all the bal- 
ance of Pacific commerce. We are already in more 
than friendly touch with Japan. Her people, with 
penetrating wisdom, while buying extensively from 
“Uncle Sam,” look hither for an increase in their 
own commerce. The exchange is profitable to both 
parties, and each year will show a satisfying growth. 

To China, America is already sending much of the 
wheat crop of the Pacifie States, to say nothing of 
cotton manufactures, in the Asiatic export of which 
the Yankee leads the world. It is not many years 
since the first railway was projected in the Orient. 
To-day thousands of tons of American steel and other 
railway equipment are finding their way to every 
corner of that far-away coast, and with the settling 
of political questions China will be prepared to con- 
sume millions where she now uses thousands. 

Less than a generation ago Japan was looked upon 
as a nation but slightly removed from Oriental bar- 
barism. Her influence and her example mean _ not 
only the opening, but the building up, of every nation 
whose lands border the China Sea and Indian Ocean, 
and with their advance the commercial advance of 
America goes hand in hand. 

Siam, Java, the Malay Peninsula, and all the isl 
































The Work of Filling in 





General View of China Basin 


Removing a Hill to Fill the Basin 


The Transformation of China Basin into a Railway Terminal 
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Plan of San Francisco Dry Dock Company’s new Dock ; the old Dock is also shown 


ands adjacent to the China coast are beginning to look 
to America as a producer of goods with which to sup- 
ply their needs. This beginning, properly nourished, 
will plume the Pacific’s highway from the Golden 
Gate to the China Sea with the curling smoke of ocean 
greyhounds, and spangle its billows with sails of 
clipper ships, all laden with goods of American manu- 
facture or the cereal products of our great Western 
plains. 

The greater portion of this tide of commerce must 
and wiil pass through the portals of the Golden Gate, 
giving to San Francisco a position of commercial su- 
premacy equalled on this continent by no city save 
New York. Her merchants and manufacturers will 
reap the benefit of the mighty change. Many of them 
are ready to meet the increasing prosperity, and are 
reaching out for their reward. Others, still dreaming 
of the days agone, are waiting for the trade to be 
handed to them in their offices. The latter class will 
quickly be replaced by energetic men who see oppor- 
tunity in the distance, and are not afraid to go and 
meet, it. 

Already it is a question of study to find room for 
all the ocean traffic that is burdening the city’s 
wharves. Extension after extension has been planned, 
and still more room is needed. 

Railway terminal facilities are also in demand, and 
China Basin, one of the largest “ bights” on the San 
Francisco side of the bay, is being rapidly trans- 
formed, by a process of filling in, so as to accommodate 
miles of terminal tracks and furnish water-frontage 
for acres of wharves. 

The almost doubling of the capacity of some of the 
Pacific liners rendered necessary an immediate in- 
crease in the facilities for the docking of ships, with 
the result that there is now under construction at 
Hunter’s Point one of the largest dry docks in the 
world. When finished it will accommodate the longest 
ocean steamer or the greatest battle-ship. 

This new dock is alongside and almost parallel to 
the old dock, which has for years been large enough 
to meet the port’s demands. The old dock, with its 
length of 470 feet, seems small beside the 750 feet of 
its new neighbor. With a width of 122 feet at the 
coping and 74 feet at the bottom, a depth of 30 feet 
over the sills at low water, and pumps which will 
empty its vast basin in two hours, any question of the 
new dock’s capacity either in size or speed of handling 
ships is absolutely eliminated. The cutting for both 
these docks is from the solid green serpentine of the 
peninsula, which guarantees the permanency of their 
construction. Besides these docks there are three 
floating docks of smaller sizes, the entire five giving 
to San Francisco Bay a docking-plant capable of meet- 
ing any demand which may be made upon it. 

Up to the present San Francisco has suffered from 
the lack of manufacturing industries. There was one 
factor wanting to bring about a solution of the equa- 
tion. California was not possessed of a cheap or even 
moderate-priced fuel. Nature herself has supplied 

















Belvidere, a North-shore Suburb 


the unknown quantity, not alone in one, but in two 
ways. Latter-day development shows the State of 
California to possess a supply of oil, which bubbles 
from the ground in several sections of the State with 
such a plenitude that its cost as fuel is no greater 
than that of coal even in the midst of the fuel-centres 
of the East. The presence of these oil-fields has made 
itself felt both in transportation and manufacturing. 
Nearly one-half the railway locomotives in the State 
are fitted for its use. Steamships have taken it up, 


and some of the largest coasters are using oil success- 
fully. Its presence is developing numerous manu- 
factories. Oil has, in fact, supplied the first means of 
using the raw material possessed in such an abundance 
by these communities of California: 

With a prodigal hand nature has furnished another 
and equally important producer of cheap power. This 
is the electricity generated by a harnessing of the 
mountain torrents which dash down from the never- 
failing snow banks of the high Sierras. Already the 
most important of these mountain waterways is under 
successful control, and several other like enterprises 
are under construction. From them there will be gen- 
erated enough electric power to not only operate hun- 
dreds of manufacturing plants, but also to furnish 
power for the operating of railways to transport their 
output to tide-water. With the facilities which are at 
hand through the use of oil as fuel, and the trans- 
formation of the force of these streams of the Sierras 


Dunsmuir Coal-Bunkers 


into electricity, San Francisco and her adjacent ter- 
ritory will, inside of a decade, resound with the hum 
of busy workshops and her wharves be crowded with 
exports produced within her own territory. 

These possibilities of manufacture, coming as they 
do simultaneously with the opening of the great 
markets of the Pacific, have given the signal for San 
Francisco to take her place among commercial cities 
of first rank. With increased railway facilities she 
will continue to handle the products of the East in 
their transit to the many corners of the Pacific, and 
will add thereto the output of her own mills and 
factories. 

San Francisco’s destiny is clear. Willing hands and 
mighty brains will arise to battle for its accomplish- 
ment. The days of her existence as an Eldorado are 
passed. Instead of the Gold which in early days ruled 
with a mighty though reckless hand, to-day Commerce 
is King. 


San Francisco’s Attractive Suburbs 


safety, in the whole world, possesses more de- 
lightful surroundings in the shape of suburban 
territory than does this city by the Golden Gate. 

The most important of these suburban localities lie 
over along the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay, 
and are included within the limits of the cities of 
Oakland, Berkeley, and. Alameda. 

The climate of San Francisco is ideal for the worker, 
whether it be mental or manual labor which occupies 
his time. Frost is practically unknown, but the rush 
of the temperature-lowering trade winds is almost con- 
stant, and their life-giving force stimulates the man 
in ordinary health to greatest effort. When, however, 
the hours of idleness have come, natural conditions 
place within his reach an area wherein he may estab- 
lish his home amid genial climatic conditions, delight- 
ful surrounding country, charming drives, and flower- 
strewn fields and hedges. 

The distinctive feature which marks these communi- 
ties along the eastern shore is the difference in tem- 
perature as compared to that of San Francisco. The 
readings of the thermometer will average considerably 
higher than upon the peninsula which confines the 
city, thus giving to this trio of communities the per- 
fecting climatic touch which is lacking in the weather 
make-up of San Francisco. The trade-winds which 
surge in through the funnel at the Golden Gate and 
sweep down the streets of San Francisco find ample 
room to spread, fanlike, over the waters of the bay, 
with the result that by the time they have reached 
the eastern shore they are tempered both in speed and 
chill. Thus what was half a gale when it passed the 
harbor mouth becomes little more than a balmy breeze 
as it fans the mesas which stretch from the eastern 
shore-line up to the slopes of the Piedmont and Berke- 
ley hills. 

With the great university at Berkeley as a princi- 
pal factor, this section has become a centre of that 
dreamy intellectual life which from the days of the 
alealdes and the haciendas has so thoroughly belonged 
to California. 

Though thousands of people have come and gone in 
their journeyings through California, and have~ car- 
ried with them the idea that San Francisco represented 
the most perfect climate which the coast country of 
Central California could produce, no real effort has 
ever been made to convince them of their error. The 
residents of the city have, however, been thoroughly in 
touch with the facts, and the result has been a con- 
stant exodus of home-builders from the city, until 
to-day by far the greatest portion of the population 
which goes to make up the trio of cities along the 
eastern shore consists of people whose business is 
transacted in the metropolis. Transportation facili- 
ties have been gradually improved, until it is now pos- 
sible for the resident of the most remote section of 
either Oakland, Berkeley, or Alameda to make the 
journey between his home and place of business in San 
Francisco within the hour. 

Gradually each of the three cities has stretched out 
until it is practically impossible to mark the divid- 
ing-line which separates them, and here dwell one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand people, who, while sepa- 
rated when within their homes by six miles of water 
from San Francisco, are, nevertheless, a part and par- 
cel of the greater city. 

The climate has, of course, done much to bring about 
these results, but there is also the question of sur- 
roundings, which to a family means so much. In- 
stead of the congested streets and narrow lots of the 
city proper, these beautiful stretches along the eastern 


N’ city in America, and one might add with 


shore offer possibilities for ideal homes. The unlim- 
ited sunshine of an almost perpetual summer, a home 
among ever-blooming hedges, educational facilities sur- 
passed by no community in the country, with advan- 
tages of supply equal to those granted to the dweller 
upon the peninsula, are forces which constantly send 
the merchant, professional man, and worker across 
the bay in search of an abiding-place. 

Nor is it the quality of a perfect location for sub- 
urban homes which gives this eastern shore its impor- 
tance. With a climate differing from that of south- 
ern California only in the length of its rainy season, 
which, being longer, brings the green to the hills and 
valleys earlier in the autumn, and holds it later in 
the spring, the acres which form the slopes back of the 
cities and roll on into the heart of the foot-hills are 
specially valuable. 

Here, without irrigation, every class of deciduous 
fruits matures to perfection; berries and small fruits 
are among the earliest in the State, and late experi- 
ments prove that the medium elevations furnish a 
natural home for the olive and the lemon. 

Possessed of all these advantages, Oakland, Berke- 
ley, and Alameda have been coming each year nearer 
and nearer to San Francisco, until they are practical- 
ly one community with the metropolis. The time, 
however, is not far distant when by means of still 
better facilities of transportation the journey between 
the cities will be cut nearly, if not quite, in half. This 
will, of necessity, mean a still greater exodus of dwell- 
ers to homes along the eastern shore, and a closer link- 
ing of the three smaller cities with the greater one 
beyond the waters of the bay. 

Over beyond where the tides ebb and flow through 
the channel of the Golden Gate lie the rugged shores 
of Marin County, which hug the coast-line on the 

















A Rose-embowered Suburban Home 


north of San Francisco Bay. This north shore, though 
a trifle further removed from the city centre than 
the eastern shore, is none the less a part of the great 
whole. Differing entirely from the slopes which stretch 
down from the eastern foot-hills, this section of San 
Francisco’s suburbs winds in a narrow strip around 
the base of Tamalpais, and takes its formation from 
its towering peak. There are valleys and slopes thick- 
ly wooded, while the bay shore is cut by beautiful 
coves, and over it all are scattered most charming sites, 
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The San Francisco Yacht Club, Sausalito 


many of which are already occupied by suburban dwell- 
ings. 

Sausalito, which is the terminal of the ferry leading 
from San Francisco, and is also the starting-point of 
one of the railways which give access to the northern 
coast counties, is entirely populated by San Francisco 
business men. 

Here is one of 
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as well. For magnificence of location, Belvidere anc 
Sausalito are. certainly north-shore rivals. 

Along this north shore are the principal yachting 
headquarters of the bay, the San Francisco Yacht Club 
having its club-house and moorings under the shelter 
of the point at Sausalito, while the Corinthian Club is 
similarly located in the cove in front of Belvidere. 

To the south of San Francisco there are scattered 
several towns, which are made up principally of resi- 
dences owned by people doing business in the city. Both 
from a question of distance and lack of rapid-transit 
facilities these spots, which for beauty are second to 
none about the bay, are cut off from all those whose 
business hours in the city are confining. There is 
Burlingame, with its country club, its polo-grounds, 
and its exclusive settlement; San Mateo, with its 
villas deep-hidden among the groves of live-oak; and 
further on Belmont, more modest but no less attrac- 
tive. The southern outpost of San Francisco’s sub- 
urban life may be said to lie at Menlo Park and Palo 
Alto, which rub elbows at the gates of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. 

At the present time few save men of wealth can af- 
ford the time to dwell in these charming southern 
suburbs, but erelong the establishment of rapid transit 
will open this section to all classes of seekers for 
suburban homes. An electric railway line is already 
under construction as far as San Mateo, which must 
of course meet with competition from the coast-line 
of railway. Then will come an opening of this coun- 
try to the south, and the establishing of a decided rival 

















A Garden on the Eastern Shore 


to the sections across the bay. Turn in whatever di- 
rection you please, save to the ocean-bound west, and 
you will find San Francisco surrounded by suburbs 
which for beauty of scenery and balmy climate are 
absolutely unsurpassed. Desire as you will, and your 
desire can be gratified. If you wish a home on the 

plain, it is there. 

If your taste de- 





the most charm- 
ing and romantic 
spots upon the en- 
tire bay, and its 
steeps are thick- 
ly dotted with 
residences of all 
classes. The flora 
of Sausalito has 
made the ro- 
mantie little 
suburb famous, 
there being 
scarcely a home 
within its limits 
which is not 
buried in flower- 
ing vines and 


flanked by hedges Sy 
of immense and 
ever - blooming 











mands the rugged 
grandeur of the 
mountains, you 
can satisfy it, 
and be at your 
office an hour af- 
ter you have fin- 
ished breakfast. 
If your prefer- 
ence turns to 
woodland, here 
it can be found; 
and if you would 
have your lawn 
so near the rip 
pling tides that 
you may hail 
your yacht from 
your front porch, 
there are hun- 
dreds of oppor- 
tunities to so lo- 
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latter is the most 
northern of San 
Francisco’s sub- 
urban cities, the 
slopes and val- , 
leys are mostly given over to summer villas, the peo- 
ple of the city turning to this section as a resort 
rather than as an abiding-place. San Rafael is beau- 
tifully located among the foot-hills of Tamalpais, and 
is almost exclusively peopled by San Francisco mer- 
chants and professional men. Here is found one of 
the most attractive climates in the entire State. 

A second railway reaches San Rafael on its way to 
the north, and furnishes direct communication with 
San Francisco by means of its ferry terminal at Ti- 
buron. 

Directly across a bight of the bay from this Tiburon 
terminal lies Belvidere Island, another interesting 
suburb, built up with the homes of wealthy San-Fran- 
ciscans. The island’s location is a superb one, many 
of its charming villas being so situated as to command 
a sweeping view of bay and city, and from some the 
vista includes not alone the bay, but the Golden Gate 

















Captain Thomas A. Nerney 


Commanding Naval Militia of California and U S.S. 
** Marion” 


Proposed Railway Terminal at Goat Island, San Francisco Bay 


San Francisco as 


fornia by the Anglo-Saxon, San Francisco has 
been the natural base for all military operations 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

At the very outset the government, foreseeing future 
necessities, appropriated for its own use the principal 
islands of the bay and most of the shore-line on both 
sides of the channel passing through the Golden Gate, 
and established its first military post, nown as the 
“ Presidio.” This. the department headquarters and 
principal army station on the Pacific coast, has been 
gradually developed until it has become one of the 
beauty-spots of San Francisco, its broad acres: lying 
directly alongside the corporate limits at the north- 
west. 

Besides this post, there are Alcatraz Island, a bold 
and striking bit of rock lying directly in front of the 
Golden Gate, on which is located the military prison; 
Angel Island, a trifle further up the bay, with its 
army post and quarantine station; Black Point, an- 
other especially attractive post, located within the 
city limits; and Yerba Buena Island, jointly occupied 
by the army and navy, the former with its torpedo 
station, the latter with a most complete station for 
the training of sailor-men. 

This naval station, situated on Yerba Buena Isl- 
and, is a development of only three years, and is 
already turning out an average of one hundred trained 
“bluejackets ” per month, furnishing most of the 
material from which the fleet stationed upon the 
Asiatic coast is recruited. 

Mare Island, with its great and perfectly equipped 
navyy-yard, is practically a. part of San Francisco’s 
port. being situated thirty miles up the bay, where it 
was established by and under the direct recommenda- 
tion of Admiral David G. Farragut. 

From the number and extent of these army and 
navy stations it is easy to see that the affairs of 
“Columbia” militant are most important to San 
Francisco, and that she looks with jealous eye upon 
any attempt on the part of her younger, though in 
some past instances more enterprising, neighbors 
when any attempt is made to deprive her of even a 
portion of her army or navy prestige. 

The war with Spain not only tested San Francisco’s 
capacity as a mobilization-point for the vast army 
which was despatched and returned through this port 
to fight against the “ Dons” and, later, the Philip- 
pine insurgents, but also proved a proposition of im- 
mense commercial advantage through the millions’ of 
government money which was distributed at this 
point. 

Nor was it simply as a mobilization-point that San 
Francisco distinguished herself in America’s Oriental 
campaigns, for it was the city’s own pet regiment, the 
“First California Volunteers,” which was the first 
regiment of National-Guardsmen to muster into the 
service when the call came in ’98. It was this same 


S lien the days of the first occupation of Cali- 


an Army and Navy 


urbs are among 
its most charm- 
ing and delight- 
ful attractions. 


Base 


regiment which first carried its colors aboard a trans- 
port to go beyond the seas as a part of “ Uncle 
Sam’s ” fighting force. 

In naval operations San Francisco was even more 
distinguished during that same war. It was the 
Charleston, San Francisco’s first production in the 
line of war-ships, which convoyed the first fleet bear- 
ing an army of occupation to the shores of the Philip- 
pines, while the records of the Olympia and the Ore- 
gon, both productions of this far-off Western port, 
have been so brilliantly engraven on the country’s his- 
tory as to render their repetition redundant. San 
Francisco is naturally a maritime city, and the prow- 
ess of these ships, whose keels were first laid within 

















Commander George W. Bauer 


Naval Militia of California, Commander of the Alumni Commis- 
sioned Officers’ Association of the University of California 
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her city limits, will ever be a matter of personal pride 
to every man who claims San Francisco as a “ home 
port.” 

So closely associated with naval affairs, it is not 
a matter of surprise that the State of California 
stands among the leading States in maintenance of a 
Naval Reserve organization. 

[t is but little more than a decade since it was first 
considered feasible to organize a system of citizen 
sailors upon lines parallel to those of the different 
National Guards. Among the first States to accept 
the conditions laid down by Congress in its organic 
stipulations for Naval Reserves of the different 
States came California. Her people saw the utility 
of such an organization, and both public and private 
support was freely granted. 

The result is what is now known as the Cali- 
fornia Naval Militia, organized and equipped upon 
absolutely naval lines, and made up for the most 
part of officers and men fit for active and immediate 
service. 

The entire organization consists of seven divisions, 
the two principal seamen divisions, together with 
one-half of the engineer division, being located at 
San Francisco, and quartered aboard the U. S. S. 
Varion. There are seamen divisions located at 
Eureka, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, and San Diego, 
with the remainder of the engineer division at Los 
Angeles. 

The headquarters of the commanding officer and 
staff are on board the Marion at San Francisco, while 
the U.S. S. Pinta, under command of a divisional offi- 
cer, is stationed at San Diego. 

Napoleon once remarked that it took but three 
months to make an infantryman, while as many 
years were required to make a sailor. This fact as 
laid down by the “Little Corporal” has never 
been actually disproven, but whether it is on ac- 
count of her people having a natural liking for the 
sea, or because they were specially apt in grasp- 
ing the most useful portions of a man-o’-war’s man’s 
duties, these citizen sailors of California have 
made a record for themselves whenever they have 
fallen under the inspection of regular naval offi- 
cers. 

This inspection by the United States naval officers 
has been frequent, the government having on several 
years assigned a ship of the regular navy, upon which 
every division has been required to do a_ thorough 
though necessarily brief tour of sea. duty. At San Fran- 
cisco the officers and men quartered aboard the Marion 
have had opportunities for unlimited instruction as far 
as the capacities of the old sloop of war would permit, 
while those stationed near the Pinta were granted the 
same advantages. 

Though both these crafts are practically obsolete, 
each succeeding cruise aboard a modern war-ship has 
shown these California sailors to be a trifle further 
advanced in knowledge of the duties of a fighting-man 
afloat. 

In one respect California’s navy is especially strong, 
this being the completeness of the 
entire organization as a ship’s com- 
pany. Combining, as it does, a par- 
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San Francisco’s Tributary Country 


could be luxuriously self-sustaining were she wall- 

ed in at her borders. This naturally means that 
her diversity of products is so great as to leave little 
wanting to a perfect existence within her area. — 

To realize the fact contained in this assertion it is 
necessary to consider the wonderful variety of cli- 
matic conditions that is confined within the moun- 
tain barriers which cut California off from her sister 
States. These range from the almost ‘torrid heat of 
the southern deserts to the bitter cold and eight 
months of winter in the high Sierras, affording upon 
each of the plains at different altitude possibilities of 
producing fruits, cereals, and vegetables native to 
every clime, from the sunburned tropics to the bleak 
north. 

San Francisco lies at the centre of an area com- 
prised within a radius of two hundred and fifty miles 
to which the assertion regarding the State entire is 
no less applicable. 

The bay which forms San Francisco’s greatest com- 
mercial treasure is the central basin toward which 
the great valleys of northern and central California 
incline their floors. Their waterways, of which sev- 
eral are navigable for distances varying from thirty 
to two hundred and fifty miles from tide-water, all 
trend toward the one great outlet by way of San 
Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate. Between the 
markets of the world and these valleys of immense 
resources and varied production, San Francisco 
stands as entrepét and commercial centre. 

The chief valley of California lies between the 
slopes of the Sierra on the east and the Coast Range 
on the west, having a floor varying from twenty to 
sixty miles in width, its total length exceeding five 
hundred miles. Its southern end extends to the foot 
of the Tehachapi Mountains, which cut the State from 
east to west, and its northern border lies along the 
foot-hills of the Siskiyous that rear their peaks along 
the State’s northern border. This great valley is 
divided into two sections, at about the centre of its 
length, where the waterways flowing north and 
south find a meeting-place on their way to the sea. 
North of this dividing-line the valley is known as the 
Sacramento, while to the south it bears the name of 
San Joaquin, being also the names of the rivers which 
drain their floors. 

Neither of these two immense valleys has even 
reached a small percentage of possible development, 
thousands of acres being still devoted to cereals which 
are available for more profitable crops and other thou- 
sands either left idle for want of irrigation or used 
as grazing-lands. One fact which has in the past 
inilitated against a full development of both the Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin has been the holding of 
immense tracts by individuals who declined to divide 
their acres into tracts saleable for modest ranches. 
Time is rapidly doing away with this condition, and 


[' has been stated and truthfully that California 


gradually the great holdings are being placed upon 
the market. " 

There is hardly a section of this area which cannot 
be brought to a condition where it will materially 
add to the productiveness of the State, and in most in- 
stances where water is a necessity the supply is within 
reach aS soon as means can be provided for con- 
trolling it. The irrigation projects which have al- 
ready been perfected are one and all thoroughly suc- 
cessful, thousands of acres being already developed by 
their means. 

Within the limits of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin lies a portion or all of no less than twenty- 
five counties, each with a prosperous and growing city 
within its borders. Principal among these cities is 
Sacramento, the State capital, lying almost at the 
meeting-point of the valleys, and surrounded by thou- 
sands of acres set to almost every class of large and 
small fruit, from the crops of which hundreds of train- 
loads go out yearly to the eastern markets. Stock- 
ton, the county-seat of ‘San Joaquin County, is the 
principal city in its valley, and is located with equal 
advantages to those of Sacramento. To the south are 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Hanford, Visalia, and Bakers- 
field, the last being the centre of the oil develop- 
ment in central California. Each of these cities is a 
county-seat and surrounded by examples of California 
possibilities. Besides there is on the south Porter- 
ville, famed for its oranges, while Oroville possesses a 
like distinction to the north, these two points having 
proved that’ northern ‘and central California equals 
in the production of citrus fruits the lands south of 
Tchachapi. 

Within the limits of the two great valleys are sev- 
eral other sections which have given California promi- 
nence in the world’s markets, among which is Fresno 
County, the centre of the raisin industry. 

In the extreme north is an immense area of grazing- 
land, giving to that portion of the State immense pos- 
sibilities in the raising of cattle. 

Stretching along almost a third of the length of 
these two valleys high up among the ridges of the 
Sierra, lies the great mother lode that has given to 
the world so many millions of the precious metals, the 
first croppings of which turned the eyes of the whole 
of civilization toward this American field of fortune. 
The production of the mines is still great, but has be- 
come second to the fruits of the tree and vine. 

Santa Clara, the most perfectly developed valley in 
California, lies almost at San Francisco’s doors. Its 
area stretches over a distance of nearly fifty miles, 
and is shut in by the Coast Range on the east, and high 
hills between its western borders and the sea. San 
José, the valley’s principal city, lies in the midst of a 
country which for variety of productions is not ex- 
celled in the whole world. 

From the olive to the prune, from the table to the 


.champagne grape, through every class of berries and 


small fruits extends the list of pro- 
ducts which thrive within the limits 
of Santa Clara, the immense tracts 
of land already brought to perfection 





ticularly efficient Engineer Division, 
with its divisions made up of jack- 
tars, it would be possible for the en- 
tire battalion to completely man and 
operate a modern cruiser from engine- 
room to bridge. 

The efficiency of officers is a matter 
which has been carefully guarded, 
and requirements for a commission 
have been gradually advanced, under 
the guidance of an experienced nauti- 
eal and engineering board of exami- 
nation, until at present a prospective 
officer must show a thorough know- 
ledge in naval duties before he is 
granted the right to wear an ensign’s 
stripes, and once commissioned, he 
must keep at his work diligently or 
he will fail to secure further promo- 
tion. The result is a specially effi- 
cient corps of officers. 

The efliciency of the California’ Na- 
val Militia was tested during the war 
with Spain by its assignment to the 
patrol fleet .then organized for coast- 
work, several of its officers passing 
specially creditable examinations in 
the navy. 

Several of the present officers are 
graduates from the University of 
California, at which institution they 
gained a thorough training in the de- 
partment devoted to military instrue- 
tion, which is considered to be among 
the most advanced schools of that 
class, being under direct State con 
trol, and having regular army officers 
as instructors. Their naval know- 
ledge was, of course, gained outside 
of their university course. The sec- 
ond in rank among these Naval 
Militia officers, holding the grade 
of commander, graduated from the 
university as its regimental — col- 
onel. 

The commanding officer, ranking as 
captain of the organization, is a grad- 
uate of the National Guard systems 
of both Ohio and California, has seen 
service with the former, and is prov- 
ing his efficiency by the high stand- 
ard which he is maintaining in this 
one of the favorite organizations of 
the Golden Gate. 

California has reason to be proud 





within the valley rendering it almost 
one great fruit orchard producing 
every known class of deciduous and 
small fruit. Santa Clara has gained 
a world-wide reputation for its evapo- 
rated and canned fruits, holding the 
first place in central California as a 
packing centre. 

To the north of San Francisco, oc- 
cupying a like position on that side 
of the bay to Santa Clara on the 
south, is the Sonoma Valley, consid- 
erably larger than the Santa Clara, 
equally productive in the same class 
of horticulture, but less known to the 
outside world. In Sonoma is another 
section which, like Porterville and 
Oroville, proves that northern Cali- 
fornia is a competitor with the south 
in the production of citrus fruits. 
Sonoma has several thriving cities— 
Santa Rosa, Petaluma, and Healds- 
burgh, with Ukiah at the extreme 
northern end of the valley. To the 
west of Sonoma, and among the hills 
which fringe the coast, lies a coun- 
try noted for its dairy products. 

East of Sonoma, among the spurs 
of the Coast Range, is one of the most 
beautiful of California’s valleys, 
known as Napa. Hardly more than 
thirty miles in length, and in breadth 
from five to ten, this little gem 
among the mountains has been given 
over almost entirely to the produc- 
tion of the wine grape, and its lands 
are one vast vineyard over which 
are scattered the wineries from which 
have come some of California’s most 
noted vintages. Livermore | Valley, 
opening to the northwest from San 
Joaquin, is another of the famous 
wine centres, this and the Napa Val- 
ley sharing with Sonoma and Santa 
Clara the greater portion of the hon- 
ors from this class of product. 

Opening out from the centre around 
San Francisco Bay, and opposite to 
its sister valley on the south, extends 
the Sacramento, its broad stretches 
of land producing deciduous and 
citrus fruits, grapes of all classes, 
and unlimited cereals. On,.,the base 
of the Siskiyous, for over two hun- 
dred miles, lies this northern contin- 











of her war record both on land and 
sea. Her volunteer soldiers and sail- 
ors, to say nothing of her gifted 
war-ship constructors, have all done 
their share in establishing that 


pride. 


E. B. Edson 


Member of California’s present Railroad Commission, whose work has done much toward 


the building up of Northern California 


uation of the great central valley of 
California, including within its bor- 
ders the cities of Marysville, Wood- 
land, Oroville, Chico, Willows, Red- 
ding, and Red Bluff. *Way up beyond 
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its levels lie the newly developed copper sections which 
have added another row of figures to California’s min- 
eral wealth. 

Central California holds within its limits two other 
valleys of importance, both lying along the coast to 
the south of San Francisco. These are the Salinas 
and the San Louis Obispo. Both are extremely pro- 
ductive in cereals, with a sprinkling of fruit and vines. 
To the south of San Louis Obispo there has been dis- 
covered an oil-field which bids fair to bring great 
wealth to this portion of the State. 

Another section which is among the richest of San 
Francisco’s tributary country is the great lumber 
region of northerti California. This includes Hum- 
boldt and northern Mendocino counties. Up to the 
present these prolific mountains have been in commu- 
nication with San Francisco by sea only, the port of 
the lumber section being at the city of Eureka. The 
government has spent much money in the improve- 
ment of Eureka’s harbor approaches, until to-day the 
port is accessible to the largest craft. While lumber 
is the chief product, the developed valleys back of 
Eureka are furnishing to the San Francisco markets 
— of dairy produce and large supplies of the hardier 
ruits. 

The climate of these several valleys varies in ac- 
cordance with their distance from the coast. The 
greatest heat is found in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento, where the thermometer ranges well up to the 
hundred mark in summer ; 
but with all that there is 
practically no suffering 
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The Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California 


direct between the interior and foreign points being 
handled by San Francisco business men and _ finan- 
ciers. There are over one million people who to-day 
look from the interior of central California to San 
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on the slope of Mount Hamilton, there being no ac 
commodation for guests at the summit. 

This journey to Mount Hamilton includes an op- 
portunity to drink in the beauties of the Santa Clara 
Valley, which has become known as the garden-spot 
of California. Here is to be found the perfection of 
development in horticulture, and an idea may be form- 
ed of what the entire State will be when coming years 
and future generations have brought forth the complete 
preductiveness of its thousands of as yet untouched 
acres. 

Nearer to San Francisco—in fact, within sight of 
its hill-tops—stands the peak of Mount Tamalpais, 
which rears its summit nearly three thousand feet 
above the waters of the bay. Modern engineering has 
brought the summit of this mountain into close touch 
with the city by means of one of the most striking 
mountain railways in the world. Unlike most of these 
feats in railway construction, there is no sudden 
ascent skyward, with consequent shock to nervous 
passengers, but a gradual climb during which the 
train is always under control. As the ascent is made 
there opens up a vista equalled for variety by no other 
mountain view in the world. To the north lie the 
slopes of the Coast Range, here and there cut by a 
glistening bay which indents the shore-line; to the 
east the hills of Berkeley and Piedmont, shutting in 
the cities along their shores; to the south the great city, 
its towering buildings looking like pygmies in the dis- 

tance, and beyond that the 
emerald fields and _ or- 
chards of the Santa Clara; 





from high temperature. 
Death from sunstroke is 
unknown, and it is possi- 
ble for men to work in 
the fields and orchards 
during every day in sum- 
mer. Practical compari- 
son shows that with a 
temperature of a hundred 
degrees in these California 
valleys there is less op- 
pression than where the 
mercury shows fifteen to 
twenty degrees less upon 
the Eastern seaboard. 
Alongside the Golden 
Gate is found the highest 
temperature in winter, and 
the lowest in summer. 
This is caused by the 
strong western trade-winds 
in summer, and a prevail- 
ing south wind during the 
rainy season. At _ this 
point the mercury rarely 
goes above seventy, and 
seldom falls below forty. 
From this to the extreme 
heat and cold of the moun- 








while to the west rolls the 
broad expanse of Pacific 
waters, broken by naught 
save the pinnacles of the 
Farralone Islands. In the 
direct foreground lie the 
slopes and valleys sur- 
rounding the mountain, 
dotted with villas and 
nestling villages. 

Less than a single day 
suffices for the journey to 
the summit and _ return, 
and grants a knowledge of 
California’s beauties to be 
secured in no other way. 

San Francisco, with its 
Chinese and other foreign 
quarters, its parks and 
ocean drives, offers wide 
attractions to the person 
who would acquire both 
knowledge and _ pleasure 
from his Western journey. 
Days may be extended into 
weeks, and still there will 
be ‘spots yet unvisited 
within the limits of cen 
tral California which 
would grant to the student 








tains lies the climatic limit 
of this wonderful section, 
and gives to it the im- 
mense possibilities of 
production which have 
caused California to be 
a State full of marvels in agriculture and _flori- 
culture. 

The commerce of this entire portion of California 
passes through the markets and financial institutions 
of San Francisco, that portion of it which is shipped 


The Hotel Vendome, San Jose, California 


Francisco for their supplies and the disposal of their 
products. Ten years hence will see this number close 
to double the present figures, and even then there will 
be room for as many more to profitably occupy the 
great valleys and mountain slopes of the Golden State. 


Little Journeys near to San _ Francisco 


O the temporary sojourner within the limits of 

I San Francisco’s tributary country there is much 

to find in the way of interesting points which 
will more than repay a visit. In fact, central Cali- 
fornia presents a host of natural attractions allied 
to several which are due to human development. 

The valley of the Yosemite is by long odds the most 
noted of these natural attractions, and the improve- 
ment in travelling facilities is rapidly increasing the 
number of its visitors. The journey is made by one 
of two different routes from San Francisco, and now 
that the railways have penetrated as far as the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, the stage journey is cut down to 
an endurable point. An attempt to describe the won- 
drous beauties of this great California valley would 
be to only repeat what has already been said, and then 
even a first impression of what the Yosemite really is 
would not be transmitted. It is by a visit alone that 
the grandeur and sublimity of this natural wonder 
can be thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

Upon the route to the Yosemite lies another of 
California’s wonders, the Mariposa grove of giant 
trees. Here again description fails to convey a hint 
of what nature has done in the centuries through 
which these trees have been developing. They are a 
native growth of California, known to naturalists as 
the Redwood gigantea, being a sister to the Redwood 
sempervirens, or commercial redwood, which, also na- 
tive to the State, covers the western slopes of its 
mountains. 

Another grove of giant redwoods is found at a much 
shorter distance from San Francisco and directly 
along the line of railway. This grove, though con- 
taining smaller trees, is an attraction to those who 
lack the time to visit Mariposa. It is located on the 
southwestern slope of the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
within a few miles of the city of Santa Cruz, and but 
three hours’ railway journey from San Francisco. 

To the scientist, and even the layman, there is no 
more attractive spot in California than the summit 
of Mount Hamilton, where stands the great Lick 
telescope, the astronomical branch of the University 
of California. The journey thither is an especially 
easy one, being a railway ride of less than two hours 
to the city of San José, from where a daily stage line 
leaves the Hotel Vendéme for the round trip to the 
mountain. An admirable road leads directly to the 


summit; and visitors are, by the generosity of the 
observatory’s managers, always welcome. They are, 
however; not permitted a glimpse of the heavens 
through the great glass save on Saturday nights. A 
special stage trip is made to accommodate visitors on 
these nights, which includes a stay at a road-side inn 

















View from Mount Tamalpais 


Showing Double Bow Knot on line of the Mill Valley and 
Mount Tamalpais Scenic Railway. The train on the 
Knot is 1000 feet above tide-water, 1600 feet 
below the summit, and 14 miles from 
San Francisco, which is shown 
in upper left-hand corner 


or even the casual ob- 
server opportunities to 
think over the wonders of 
California for years to 
come. 


California Fig-prune Cereal 


A New and Health-giving Yroduct of the Great 
Santa Clara Valley 


wheat-fields rub elbows with the burdened limbs 

of the fruit orchards, there was instituted two 
years since the manufacture of what is destined to 
become one of the State’s most noted products. 

Experiment had shown that by careful preparation 
of a combination embodying California’s wheat with 
her figs and prunes a food beverage might be produced 
which would not only be exceptionally palatable, but 
also carry with it the health-giving properties of its 
ingredients. 

One of the greatest difficulties that was encountered 
was the carbonizing of the starch particles of the 
grain, but this was at last overcome, and when what 
is known as Fig-prune Cereal was finally placed be- 
fore the public it was made up from fifty-four per 
cent. of California figs and prunes, to which was added 
as a base forty-six per cent. of ripened grain, the 
whole being so roasted and treated that not an atom 
of the natural properties of either fruit or grain was 
lost in the operation. 

The discovery of this possible combination of fruits 
and cereals into a substitute for coffee may properly be 
classed as an addition to scientific possibilities. Its 
manufacture was inaugurated in the very heart of a 
country noted for the quality of its fruit and grain, 
where its producers had but to stretch forth their 
hands to secure the purest and best of materials, all 
fresh from their native fields, with which to perfect 
their product. 

Formerly in making a cereal substitute for coffee it 
had been customary to combine with the grain mo- 
lasses or some other sweet ingredient, which, while 
it rendered the beverage palatable, reduced its quali- 
ties in a great degree. 

It is in this regard that Fig- prune Cereal cer- 
tainly marks an era of improvement, for from its 
ingredients of fruits is produced a delicate sweetness 
which gives it a remarkable palatability, and, in 
a marked degree, adds to instead of detracting from 
its qualities. 

The first month’s product of the Fig-prune factory 
at San José was placed on the market in August, 
1900, and consisted of 600 pounds, for which there 
was but slight demand. To-day the output has grown 
to over 80,000 pounds per month, which is being neces 
sarily ihereaael as fast as the knowledge of its supe- 
rior qualities is placed before consumers. This not 
only speaks highly for the quality of the product, but 
for the energy of the manufacturers. 


[T° the heart of the Santa Clara Valley, where the 
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The Wonderful Forests of 


NE of the most valuable gifts which Dame 
O Nature has bestowed upon the Golden State 

is the vast forests of native redwood, which 
fill the valleys and adorn the hills of the trio of 
northern counties, Humboldt, Mendocino, and Del 
Norte. 

California redwood, or, as it is botanically known, 
Sequoia sempervirens, has done its full share toward 
the building up of the cities of its State, for there 
is no town in California which is not principally con- 
structed from this native timber. Nor does its use- 
fulness cease with construction, The exceptional free- 
dom from destructive fires which characterizes Cali- 
fornia towns can be traced to the absence of pitch 
and resin and lack of inflammability which, as a conse- 
quence, must and does characterize the cured lumber 
made from these monarchs of the forest. So decided 
is this quality that insurance companies recognize it 
when writing policies on buildings in which it is 
used. Truthfully, had it not been for the slow burn- 
ing of redwood, San Francisco long ago would have 
been devastated by fire; for nine-tenths of the city’s 
buildings are constructed either in whole or in part 
from the products of the great redwood forests of the 
north. 

Nowhere else save in that section of California con- 
tained within those three northern counties, and em- 
bracing an area covered by a distance of three hundred 
miles north and south and twenty miles in width 
from the coast-line, is this most perfect lumber to be 
found; but so great is the supply that generations 
yet to come will benefit by its existence. Conservative 
estimates place the number of feet of redwood timber 
still standing within the limits of Mendocino, Hum- 
boldt, and Del Norte counties at fifty billion feet, 
while more liberal statisticians assign to the area 
close to sixty billion feet. 

Since the days of the first settlers upon the western 
coast the forests of California have furnished a topic 
of deep interest; and among many people who have 
never viewed them there is always more than a linger- 
ing doubt as to the extent of the truth contained in 
assertions made regarding the size of individual trees. 
Nevertheless, the redwood belt of northern California 
is plentifully supplied with trees exceeding eighteen 
feet in diameter and towering two hundred feet above 
the ground. Trees of twelve and fourteen feet in 
diameter are exceedingly common, while ordinary 
specimens average six and eight feet. The merchant- 
able lumber obtained from this vast amount of timber 
will run three-fourths in the clear. 

Once these great trees are felled they cure quickly, 
the finished lumber being specially free from resin, 
and practically unaffected by any future climatic 
conditions. The redwood-tree, when felled, practically 
remains sound forever. There is no lumber in the 
world so little subject to warping and shrinkage as is 
the product of this native tree of California. 

For the most part the grain of the redwood is 
straight, and its product soft and easily worked; but 
there are some logs which produce a curly, wavy lum- 
ber, from which the most elaborate interior finishings 
are produced, especially when the natural finish of 
the wood is retained. 

In general building, redwood is unexcelled for sid- 
ing, finish, ceiling mouldings, doors, ties, tanks, water- 
pipes, car siding, car roofing, pattern wood, and shin- 
gles. In the production of this last commodity the 
slow-burning qualities of redwood, allied with its 
peculiar element-resisting qualities, render it a wood 
of exceptional value. Its resistance to the ravages of 
fire and weather can be exemplified in any city along 
the California coast. The people of Eureka, Hum- 
boldt’s county-seat, show an example of redwood’s 
defiance to fire and decay in the shingled roof of old 
Fort Humboldt, which was occupied by General, then 
Captain, U. S. Grant in 1853-54. But a short time 
remains to fill out a half-century of service for these 
thin split bits of redwood; yet in spite of the fact 
that they have constantly been swept by the storms 
from seaward as well as the driving mountain tem- 
pests, they are to-day not only sound, but useful. 
Such is their state of preservation that they excite 
the wonder of all who are not familiar with redweod’s 
time-resisting qualities. 

The minimum of shrinkage, which is also a redwood 
characteristic, gives it a special value in the making 
of patterns. Once cured, there is no wood grown upon 
which climatie action shows less effect. 

As a decorative wood, there are none in which it 
is possible to develop more beauty than in this native 
of the western coast. The size of the logs and the 
perfect clearness of the lumber render it possible to 
eut planks and boards of immense areas. And when 
the latent beauties of the natural wood have been de- 

















Loading a Pacific Lumber Fleet 
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the Pacific 


veloped by means of the planer’s and polisher’s art, 
no mahogany of the tropics can vie with redwood in 
beauty of color or novel formation of grain. 

As acquaintance is made with redwood it is certain 
tu become one of the most popular of decorative lum- 
bers, and its moderate cost will recommend it where 
woods of anything like equal beauty could not be used 
owing to their cost. 

The section of California which produces this val- 
uable lumber has always, since its first settlement, 
labored.-under the disadvantage of being cut off from 
rail communication with the outer world; therefore 
this most valuable product has only found its way to 
other sections by means of water transportation. To 
ship beyond the seaboard would, of course, mean an 
extra expense for handling, and for this reason Cali- 
fornia redwood has been outrun in the Eastern markets 
by its sisters which were fortunate enough to rear 
their heads along the lines of railways; but in the 
markets of South America, Australia, and the Orient 
redwood has more than held its own, and the demand 
for it is constantly on the increase. Railroads will 
sooner or later climb the mountains and drop down 
into that northern belt where the redwood flourishes. 
Then, upon an equal footing as to freights, with a 
supremacy in qualities, the lumber cut from these 
timber giants of California’s forests will be sought for 
in Kastern markets with as much avidity as it is in 
the seaports of the Pacific. 


THE TOWERING FORESTS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 
Up to the nortliern boundary of the Golden State 


the native redwood holds its pre-eminence as the king 
of the forest. Hardly has the line between the States 
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Among the California Redwoods 


been passed before there comes a distinct change in 
the class of trees which timber the massive slopes 
and fill the land with a primeval forest, the western 
border of which is almost lapped by the swell of the 
Pacific. 

Over the extreme southern section of Oregon there 
stretches a belt of timber mostly made up of black and 
sugar pine, which two species gradually give way, 
until fully seven-eighths of the trees which go to 
make up this almost boundless woodland consist of 
the Douglas fir, or, as commonly known in this section, 
Puget Sound or Oregon pine. What redwood is to 
California, the Douglas fir is to these States of the 
Northwest, only the expanse of forest is far greater 
than in the sections to the south. 

In reality it seems that when once the territory is 
reached wherein Oregon pine becomes prolific, al) or 
nearly all the trees of inferior growth have retired 
and given place to these giants of the forest, leaving 
them monarchs of all the valleys and rulers of every 
range, from where their empire first begins on, on 
across the rivers and over mountain steeps of Oregon 
and Washington to and beyond where the Strait of 
San Juan de Fuca separates Great Britain’s colony 
from the soil of Uncle Sam. Acres are infinitesimal 
and leagues insignificant in the computation of this 
vast timber area, which fringes hundreds of miles of 
sea-coast and invades the land back to the slopes of 
the Caseade Mountains. Of this immense territory 
there is yet much which lies unexplored, but over it 
all there stretches the same unbroken forests, made 
up principally of Douglas fir. 

This area of growth is in truth a wonderful feature 
in connection with the native tree of the far North- 
west, but the individuals of this fir family are no less 
productive of surprise. Trees of two hundred feet in 
height are passed as ordinary, and not until its wav- 
ing tip towers at least three hundred feet above the 
ground is a Douglas fir considered of remarkable 

















A Forest of Northern Giants 
Photograph by Tabor 


size. ‘The diameter of small trees will exceed four 
feet, while those which measure eight or more at base 
are far from rare. 

In these days when the lumber question bids fair 
to soon be one of vast import to every section of 
America, and even to every country of the world, 
these great forests which border the Pacific become 
an important factor in the progress of our own as 
well as other lands. 

Allied to its wonderful size, the Douglas fir pos- 
sesses qualities which render it specially valuable. 
The great bodies of wood rise free from branches to 
an immense height, and when sawed into lumber show 
a freedom from knots and flaws which has rendered it 
possible for this section to produce some results in 
the way of “ dimension stuff,” as the lumberman would 
term it, which in the way of size is practically un- 
precedented in the history of the lumber trade. This 
possibility, to which is added a remarkable tensile 


strength and extreme lightness, has caused the Oregon 


pine to be accepted as the foremost timber in the 
world where structural timbers of great length and 
carrying power are required. Whether it be for gird- 
ers or joists in building, or for great timbers in bridge 
construction, wherever extreme length of span is a 
question, the severest tests show that timbers from 
these Northwestern forests fill every requirement. 

Nor is it alone in the class of great timbers that 
Douglas fir is specially valuable. It has been tested 
in small frame-work, and found to far excel ordinary 
oak both in strength and wearing qualities. 

Upon the sea as well as upon land Douglas fir has 
established itself in value. Here again this timber of 
the Pacific comes into direct competition with the 
historic oak, without which it was in former times 
considered impossible to build a ship. From keel to 
truck ship-builders on the Pacific have constructed 
craft fashioned of planks and timbers cut in the Ore- 
,gon and Washington forests. Their condition after 
years of service proves the wisdom of using the mate- 
rial nearest to the ship-yard for the vessels’ planks, 
beams, and spars’ In the construction of a vessel’s 
spars the younger growth of trees furnishes material 
equalled only by that produced among the rapidly 
diminishing forests of northern New England. Had 
any one predicted twenty years since that the Pacific 
coast would be furnishing to the ship-yards of the 
Atiantic material for masts and spars, he would have 
been termed insane, yet the fact remains that ships 
now under construction in the East will carry stanch 
top-hamper which grew from roots in these great for- 
ests of the Pacific. 

This wood, so valuable in the preparation of gigantic 
timbers and the construction of ships, has by late 
experiments been shown to possess decorative quali- 
ties which render it specially valuable in the line of 
,ornamcntation. 

In the face of the scarcity and expense connected 
with those woods formerly used for decorative pur- 
poses, the discovery of the qualities possessed in this 
line by Douglas fir is a revelation to the builder of 
a modest home. Some of the producers of the wood 
upon the Pacific coast first gave it a trial as decora- 
tive material, with a most surprising result, which 
proved that its peculiar grain when treated by ex- 
pert operators developed a beauty special to itself, 
and, like good wine, age gives it added attractions. 
The original experimenters were quickly followed by 
others, until to-day Douglas fir has been tested in 
almost every possible way as an ornamental wood. 
The class of lumber known as slash grain is usually 
selected, and, after finishing, the exposure to light 
gradually gives to it a richness which, while differing 
entirely in tints, equals the most valuable mahogany 
in richness. Its price will not only make it popular 
where cost must be considered, but its beauty and 
oddity will commend it to builders of more expensive 
homes. 

Thus is another use found for the product of these 
great Pacific forests, and as for Douglas fir, there are 
few woods known to commerce which can compare 
with it in the variety of its utility. 

One great commercial advantage possessed by pro- 
ducers of the lumber from these forests of the North- 
west is their close proximity to ocean transportation. 
From the ports of Oregon there is easy access to the 
sea, while from Puget Sound, along the shores of 
which most of the Douglas fir lumber is cut, it is as 
easy for the mariner to trim sail and shape his course 
to any quarter of the globe as though he were making 
an ofting from an ordinary harbor. Through this ad- 
vartage the timber of the north has already found 
its way to every State in the Union, as well as to 
the shores of every sea. 

Yet with all the demands made upon them these 
forests are as yet scarcely touched, and will stand as 
a bulwark against anything approaching a lumber 
famine for generations yet to come. 
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The Dos Palos Colony 


A Typical Example of California’s 
Possibilities 


years ago the community which is 

now known as the Dos Palos Colony 
was planned and the lands comprised 
within its borders offered to prospective 
home-builders. The development of the 
area had been rendered a certainty by the 
construction of the irrigating system. of 
the San Joaquin and King’s River Canal 
and Irrigation Company. The principal 
canal of this system led to points from 
which a_ perfect distribution of water 
could be made to every portion of Dos 
Palos. Fed from the channel of the San 
Joaquin River, which in turn takes its 
water from the never-failing snows of the 
high Sierra, this system of irrigation 
rendered the question of all classes of 
crops a certainty. 

Dos Palos lies almost in the centre of 
the great San Joaquin Valley, and al- 
though climatically situated in the midst 
of one of California’s hottest sections, its 
heat is tempered by the sea-breezes which 
find their way into the valley through 
the Pacheco Pass that cuts the Coast 
Range directly west from the colony. 
However, in considering the heat of the 


oe more than a decade of 


’ San Joaquin, it is necessary to observe the 


fact that though this valley shows a 
higher summer temperature than almost 
any other section of the State, outside the 
deserts, it never becomes too hot to work, 
sunstroke is unknown, and though a higher 
temperature is reached than in the East- 
ern States, the heat is far from being as 
oppressive. It is due to this very heat 
that this section is noted for its early pro- 
duction of every class of fruits and their 
perfection at maturity. 

Dos Palos projectors had in mind ex- 
actly what has happened within its con- 
fines. They designed a colony to which 
men of moderate means might come, and 
by development of small holdings build up 
for themselves self-supporting homes under 
the blue skies of the San Joaquin. The 
assignment of water from the irrigating 
canals arranged that its purchase would 
be optional. For this water service the 
charges were established at figures in ac- 
cordance with the crop to be irrigated, and 
these charges at Dos Palos are in many 
cases far less than where water is sup- 
plied by co-operative systems wherein all 
acreage pays its pro rata whether water is 
used or not. To be brief, the owners of 
Dos Palos intended that any settler, no 
matter how scant his purse, might be 
given a chance to expend his energy and 
thereby gain a home. That these plans 
were founded on right lines is to-day 
proven by the thrifty and successful com- 
munity which now exists where but a 
few years since the jack-rabbit was the 
only tenant. 

Why Dos Palos stands as a model of 
moderate, yet productive, holdings may be 
easily determined from a glance over some 
of the results accomplished by colonists 
settled there. The books of one Dos Palos 
rancher for the season of 1901 shows the 
following returns: From two and one-half 
acres of peaches, $343 65; from one acre 
of apricots, not yet in full bearing, $125; 
and from one-half acre of apples whereon 
the trees were not yet matured, $75. This 
owner holds twenty acres, of which eleven 
acres are in fruits. 

Another rancher who turned his atten- 
tion to poultry and dairying shows a net 
profit of $419 from ten acres for the 
same season. Still another, with the same 
products, states his net gain to be $415 
from ten acres, in addition to the support 
of his family. One dairyman going more 
deeply into details proved his net profits 
to have been in 1901 $52 25 from each of 
his cows. Sixteen acres in another case 
yielded $682 30 in clear profits. Each of 
the cases cited are of ranches of twenty 
acres or less, on which most of the work is 
done by the owners. 

The products which are most prolifie at 
Dos Palos include alfalfa and its allied 
dairy products, deciduous fruits of every 
kind, berries, and all classes of small 
fruit, cereals, corn, and all kinds of staple 
and fancy vegetables. Poultry and eggs 
are leading exports, while honey is pro- 
duced in such quantities that it is shipped 
in car-load lots. Olives and oranges ma- 
ture, if carefully protected, in winter, and 
most striking of all is the quality of 
apples which the colony produces. This 
fruit at Dos Palos equals that of any sec- 
tion of California, and sets aside the 
argument that apples can only be pro- 
duced among the foot-hills and at higher 
altitudes. 

Thus it may be seen that the question 
at Dos Palos is not what can we raise, 
but what shall we raise? 

Located directly on the railway, with 
a station at its centre, the colony has 
immediate shipping facilities with but a 
few hours of travel to the markets of San 
Francisco. 

Dos Palos has churches and_ schools 
combining home advantages superior to 
many larger communities of the Kast. 
Its ranchers are one and all prosperous, 


and though the colony consists of several 
hundred thrifty homes, there is_ still 
room for more honest, earnest home- 
builders in this typical home colony of 
the San Joaquin. The offices of Miller 
and Lux at Los Banos, California, have 
in their possession much interesting data 
regarding Dos Palos which is cheerfully 
forwarded upon application. 





The New Overland Limited 


HE events of the last four years 

I have turned the eyes of the whole 
country upon the Pacific, and in- 
vested this western sea with a new in- 
terest. San Francisco feels the stimulus 
of the widening commercial life of the 
nation, and evidences are not wanting that 
a great municipality is to be built up 
here beside the Golden Gate. Develop- 
ment has already begun, and one of the 
incidental signs of the new era is the 
splendid new train provided for trans- 
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electric lights in each sleeper and dining- 
ear, and forty in the buffet smoking-ears. 
In addition to this general illumination, 
electric reading-lamps are placed con- 
veniently in each section and room, and 
then these modern genii serve our com- 
fort further by driving electric fans to 
cool the air. The morning bath is taken 
in a porcelain-lined tub, and the toilet 
completed in the barber shop. The club- 
man finds a smoking-room twenty-two 
feet in length, provided with comfortable 
arm-chairs, a writing-desk, a bookcase, 
selected books, magazines, illustrated 
journals like HARPER’s WEEKLY, and 
daily papers. There is also a buffet for 
light refreshments. This is called the 
Composite Car, 

The Compartment Car has six compart- 
ments, a drawing-room and an observa- 
tion-room. The private rooms are pro- 
vided with wash-stands, hot and cold wa- 
ter, racks and toilet conveniences, and a 
contrivance, which is liked by the ladies, 
for heating curling-irons. Here also, 
over each seat, are placed reading-lamps, 
and the compartments can be used sep- 
arately or en suite. The observation end 
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Lobby and Office of the Hotel St. Francis 


Bliss and Faville, architects; Mahony Brothers, Contractors 


continental travel. by the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Union Pacific, and the Chicago 
and Northwestern railways. 

Few commercial bodies are more sen- 
sitive than a railway company. They 
feel the quickening pulse of the commu- 
nity, and straightway interpret it as a 
desire for better service, more comforts, 
and better speed. These especially are 
days of competitive progress, and the rail- 
road that is thoroughly equipped is the 
road that will command the patronage of 
the travelling public. 

Hitherto the “ Empire State Express ” 
of the New York Central and the “ Penn- 
sylvania Limited” have been the cele- 
brated trains—the standard by which 
other ‘trains were measured. But to-day 
nothing more complete in railway service 
or unique and ingenious in car-building 
can be found on any road than the New 
Overland Limited. It is the response of 
the companies operating it for greater 
privacy and for more comfort and luxury 
in travel, and points unmistakably to the 
dev elopment of the West. 

Car-construction is an art and requires 
skill if not genius, and experience if not 





of the car is beyond criticism. Four 
large plate-glass windows and four win- 
dows of art glass are in the sides. This 
gives a bay-window effect, while comfort- 
able chairs invite to rest and the survey 
of the distant landscape. Here too. are 
the conveniences of a home—books, maga- 
zines, and current literature of many 
kinds. 

The sleeping-cars on the Overland are 
commodious, and the berths being flat 
against the walls, the crowded effect of 
the ordinary Pullman is avoided. This is 
one of the slow results of time—an evo- 
lution. The retiring-rooms of the women 
are ample and as perfect as skill and ex- 
perience could make them.  Reading- 
lamps are in each section and drawing- 
room, and one can read with comfort 
either sitting or reclining. 

The dining-room has ten tables and 
seats thirty people. The tables are placed 
in front of the broad plate-glass windows, 
between which are flowering plants, ferns, 
and other decorations. Electric cande- 
labra, fine linen, delicate china, and ex- 
quisite glass and silver ware give to the 
room an air of refinement. And every- 























The New Overland Limited 


Now in operation directly between Chicago and San Francisco, over the lines of the Chicago and 
Northwestern, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific railways 


the inspiration which of old was promised 
to the mechanic as well as to the prophet. 
Here are provided at once safety, speed, 
and the conveniences and luxuries of a 
well-appointed home or a first-class hotel. 
It represents the climax of the car-build- 
er’s art and marks an epoch in rapid and 
luxurious travel across the continent. 
Under the baggage-car is placed a 
storage battery, and the current is car- 
ried from car to car by a flexible three- 
cable connector, which supplies seventy 








where are fine woods, highly polished, 
and quiet and restful effects in green and 
gold. 

A telephone service at the terminal sta- 
tions is found in the Observation Car, and 
over a wire not used for other purposes 
the traveller can say a last word or trans- 
act some forgotten business. 

With such provision for our comfort, 
we leave San Francisco at 10 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, and at 9.30 Thursday morn- 
ing, without fret or jar, are in Chicago. 
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The Hotel St. Francis 


HE work of construction is well 

i under way on San Francisco’s new 

palatial hotel, the St. Francis, !o- 
cated on Union Square, the finest public 
square in the city. It is being built by 
the heirs of the Charles Frederick Crocker 
estate for the San Francisco Hotel Com- 
pany. 

Nothing that money or experience can 
do is being spared to make of the St. 
Francis one of the finest and most com- 
plete hostelries in the land. The archi- 
tects and builders before commencing on 
the plans made a tour of the principal 
American cities, studying the best feat- 
ures of their great hotels. The future 
manager, Mr. Allan Pollok, has returned 
from a tour of Europe with the same ob- 
ject in view. 

The St. Francis will be twelve stories in 
height, located on a northwest corner of 
Powell and Geary streets, with a frontage 
of half a block on Union Square. It will 
contain four hundred and sixty rooms, 
and will be fire-proof throughout. Every 
suite will have an outside view, and at- 
tached to every sleeping-room will be a 
private bath. One of the features will be 
the office and lounging-room immediately 
in the rear of the main vestibule, lighted 
from above by an open court facing Union 
Square. The office floor will also contain 
a reading-room, a library, ladies’ parlor, 
and a banquet-room with a seating ca- 
pacity for five hundred people. 

The hotel structure when complete will 
represent an investment of two million 
dollars. Four hundred thousand addi- 
tional will be expended in furnishing. 

The St. Francis will be open for the re- 
ception of guests in the autumn of 1903. 





A Great San Francisco 
Institution 
Te approach to completion of the 


great Trans- Continental Railroad 

inaugurated a new commercial era 
for San Francisco. Master-minds were 
then active in starting new enterprises. 
Prominent amongst these was the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, organized in 1868. Senator Leland 
Stanford was its first president and first 
policy-holder. The Pacific Mutual is San 
Francisco’s only Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, and its home office is 
in the company’s handsome building at 
the northeast corner of Montgomery and 
Sacramento _ streets. Leading citizens 
compose its board of directors. The com- 
pany’s assets and income have more than 
doubled in the past ten years, while its 
surplus to policy-holders, also its new 
life and endowment insurance currently 
issued, exceeds that of the year 1891 four 
times over. 

The company’s usefulness is proven by 
its volume of life, endowment, and acci- 
dent insurance, which is $135,247,520, in- 
suring 45,415 lives. 

The company now has active agericies 
in thirty-nine States and Territories. Its 
general agents in San Francisco are 
Messrs. Kilgarif & Beaver for the Life 
Department; Mr. F. W. Voogt for the 
Accident Department. Its officers are: 

GrorGce A. Moorr, President ; 

GeEoRGE W. Scort, Vice-President ; 

9 R. Hicains, 2d Vice-President ; 

M. MARKS, Secretary ; 

J. MIER, Assistant Secretary ; 

W. R. CLuNgEss, M.D., Med. Director ; 

W. R. Ciuness, Jr., Assist. Med. Director. 

It is the aim of the Pacific Mutual’s 
management to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of its home city and to advance the 
company’s reputation for usefulness and 
solidity. 


A Kentucky Summer Outfit 


AVE any of the warm days this 
H summer recalled to the mind of 
Senator Blackburn of Kentucky 
the time he was suddenly summoned to 
Washington, twenty-odd years ago, in the 
middle of June, to look after a small mat- 
ter of patronage? His departure was so 
sudden, and the prospect of his staying 
more than a day or two away from home 
so remote, that he carried with him only 
a hand-bag. But business heaped up on 
him after his arrival at the capital, and 
he was obliged to telegraph back a request 
for a trunkful of summer clothing. His 
little daughter happened to be the only 
member of the family at home when his 
despatch arrived, and, thinking it her duty 
to respond promptly, she packed a trunk 
and shipped it, first slipping a note in- 
side, as follows: 

“Dear Papa,—I send you all the clothes 

I can find, and hope you are well.” 

The trunk contained seven white shirts, 
six winter scarfs, one tooth-brush, one 
bowie-knife, and two revolvers. It was 
a rueful outlook for Blackburn with the 
thermometer up among the nineties, but 
he listened to no proffered condolences. 
“My daughter has done right,” he said; 
“he sent me what a real ‘Kentucky girl 
regards a suitable summer outfit for a 
gentleman.” 
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Chimmie 


HO was de mug what said dat de Eng- 

lish is cheerful winners? When I was 

living at Miss Fannie’s I used to ask 

Mr. Paul about a ting like dat, and 

he’d always pass me out de answer, 

wit a line of talk trun in on de side. 
Now I has to leave it go at a guess, cause dere ain’t 
nobody on de Bowery dat can tell me anyting. But 
dey can do me—and has done it. 

Listen: de lad dat said dat de English is cheerful 
winners wasn’t born in Hoboken, nor yesterday. Dey 
is cheerful when dey wins, but, my, my! de kinds of 
fits dey truns when de odder fellow wins—even when 
he’s winning. 

It don’t make no difference what dey is playing, nor 
who dey is playing wit— 
dey hollers murder if 
dey don’t win; and de 
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Fadden 


Some of the Dangers of the Strenuous Life 


Fitz or Jeff would win de scrap out in San Francisco, 
so I says, at last, Jeff would win because he is Amer- 
ican, and dere would be nobody in San Francisco to 
brass knuckle him if he was winning. I was having 
my say when a mug what don’t belong to our gang, 
a felly dey calls Manchester Tom, chips in and says 
what did I mean about dat crack about brass 
knuckles. I was suited well enough to have someting 
else to chin about, so I says to him dat if he didn’t 
know I’d put him wise. Wit dat I tells him dose 
tings I was just telling you: about Chon L., and Lord 
Dunraven, and Ten Eyck, and Tod Sloane. 

“Tf dat isn’t enough for you,” says I, “what do 
you tink of de lord chap who had a copper pinch de 
American polo-player in England de odder day?” 





loudest holler is when 
dey losses to Americans. 

But dat’s all right. 
If it’s only a holler, let 
it go. But de holler is 
only de start wit de Eng- 
lish. 

Hark: Me fren de bar- 
keep was to de fight in 
France, where Charley 
Mitchell and Chon L. 
Sullivan was in de ring 
in de mud. Remember 
about dat? It was a 
long time ago, and I was 
a kid, but I’ve heard me 
fren de barkeep tell of 
it, and a bunch of odder 
sports tell of it, besides. 
What happened? Eng- 
lish sports stood around 
de ring wit brass knue- 
kles, and every time Chon 
L. comes witin distance 
dey plugs him in de back 
muscles wit de_brasses. 
Dat wasn’t all. Dey had 
black jacks, and knives, 
ready to use if dey was 
needed to help Mitchell 
win. 

Remember de lord chap 
what comes over here 
chasing after de Ameri- 
ca’s cup before’ Sir 
Tumis Lipton? When he 
didn’t win de cup he gets 
up a holler dat a_ lot 
of gents—real ting 
American gents like Mr. 
Paul—had monkeyed wit 
de ballast. He was a 
cheerful winner—I don’t 
tink. De Americans eall- 
ed him down and _ told 
him to make good. When 
he tried, and couldn’t, 
dey fires him out of de 
New York Yacht Club. 
I hear Whiskers _ tell 
about it. 

Remember when dat 
good American boy, Ten 
Eyek, win de diamond 
sculls away from de 
sritish at Henley? Dey 
let him into de toina- 
ment after dey examines 
his standing and found 
he was a sure enough 
amatoor, all right, for 
fair. But when he rows 
away from de best Eng- 
lish sculls on de Thames, 
dey sets up a holler dat 
his pa was a profesh, and 
dey wouldn't let him 
play wit dem no more. 
Dey is cheerful winners 
—but loosers! 

Remember when Tod 
Sloane began — landing 
long shots on de English 
race-tracks. Foist dey 
says he had ‘lectrie bat- 
teries in his saddle, but 
when dey looks for ‘em 
dey couldn’t find ’em; so 
dey rules him off, and 
wouldn't give him a 
jockey’s license no more, Say, isn’t dey a sporty lot? 
What! 

Well, not doing notting dese days but de Bowery, I 
falls in wit me old gang, and of course we has a woid 
or two about sports. Before I went to woik at Miss 
Fannie’s dere wasn’t notting woozy to me in standing 
on a corner all night talking sports, and only one 
sport at dat. But now I gets cold trotters, sometimes, 
when de gang don’t change de subject after talking 
about it four or five hours, and saying all dey has to 
say about a million times over. I suppose dat’s be- 
cause Whiskers and Mr. Paul used to talk about so 
many different tings I couldn’t remember de half of 
‘em to tell you. Me Bowery gang is all right, but de 
boys is a little shy on subjects. 

Listen: we was talking de odder night about wedder 





‘““By getting one of ’em pinched in front of de whole crowd” 


* But,” says he, “de American was cruel to his 
horse.” 

“ Woise dan dat, me man,” says I; “he was cruel 
to de English polo-players: he was doing ’em. At dat,” 
| says, “de lord chap had a right to wait till de game 
was over. 

“De English knows notting but fair play,” says he. 
“I’m English,” he says, “and I know.” 

“Tell me, den,” says I, “why de lord chap set 
copper on de American while de game was on?” 
“To make sure of him,” says he. 

“To rattle him,” says I. “ De lord chap likely had 
a bet on de English polo team, and it broke his heart 
to see de Americans winning, so he tinks he might win 
if he rattles de American team by getting one of ’em 
pinched in front of de whole crowd, while he was all 
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keyed up to G for his game. Knock him out of his 
gait. Dat’s what it was done for.” 

“Dat’s big langwudge for you,” says Manchester 
Tom. 

“Why me?” I says, feeling a bit scrappy, dough 
one of me pals tipped me dat de English mug was a 
ex-middle weight. 

“ Because,” says he, “ you’re notting but a vallet, 
and in me own country sporting gents would slap de 
face of a vallet if he talked back.” 

“Try slapping my face,” says I. All de boxing I’d 
done wit Mr. Paul had kept me fit, and, besides, I 
had a notion I was overdue on a scrap. 

De gang makes a ring quick, plants lookouts for 
cops, and we puts up our hands. We hadn’t fiddled 
for tree seconds before I 
knew I could do him; so 
I played putty; got in, 
tapped light, and got 
away again, giving him 
de laugh, and doing his 
complexion no _ good. 
We'd had a couple of 
minutes of it, when he 
rushed and clinched. 

De next ting I knowed 
I was at home in bed,wit 
me modder putting ice 
on a door knob growing 
out of de back of me 
coco. Some of de gang 
was dere, waiting to see 
was I done for good. I 
says I was all right, so 
modder tanked de gang 
for fetching me home 
witout letting de cops 
pinch me, nor calling a 
ambulance. 

“What’s doing?” I 
says. 

It was dis way: when 
we clinched I was win- 
ning, so de Englishman 
pulled a black jack out 
of his jeans and give it 
to me good on me head. 
I dropped, saying not- 
ting. Part of me gang 
jumped de mug, and 
done him good; and 
part hustles me home on 
a push cart. Dey is 
good boys, all right, and 
knowed I didn’t want 
no ambulance, no more 
dan I wanted, to be 
pinched, for me name 
would get in de poiper 
eider game, and dat 
would be a grind on me 
modder’s pride. You 
may not know it, boss, 
but women like me mod- 
der has pride a-plenty: 
more dan some of de 
modders whose lads got 
pinched for high rolling 
larks in de diamond 
back district. 

Well, when dey sees 
dat I wasn’t croaking, 
de gang goes out and 
gets a paid doctor. He 
feels me coco and me 
pulse, takes a long peek 
at me eyes, and says I’d 
be all right wit rest and 
care. Den Murphy wires 
to Duchess, and de next 
day Duchess and Kiddie 
toins up, chipper and 
smiling like notting had 
ever happened. 

I was woozy yet, for 
de jolt I got come near 
giving me what de paid 
doctor calls precussion of 
de brain. I wasn’t say- 
ing a woid nor tinking 
many; being willing to 
take what was coming 
my way like it had al- 
ways been so, and not 
wondering if it would 
ever be any odder. 

On de level, Duchess 
is a little boss for fair. 
She sent for a cracker-chack doctor, what fixes Whis- 
kers’ gout; she hires odder rooms for modder and 
Kiddie, and she-takes charge of me, de cooking, de 
medicine, and de whole box of tricks. She never asks 
no questions, and paid out boodle for dis and dat and 
de odder ting like she was tickled to deat to part wit 
long green. It ain’t no pink tea function to get a 
cracked head, but it was wort it to find out dat 
when it comes down to cases Duchess was me pal for 
fair. 

De Bowery is a good place, and I belong dere, all 
right: but when I was on me feet again, and fit, 
and Duchess went back to finish out her two weeks’ 
notice time wit Miss Fannie, I tinks to meself dat 
to be far from de Bowery is not de woist ting dat can 
happen to a mug. 


























Mr. 


R. MANSFIELD has been speaking a 
piece again, and this time it is not from 
the pen of Shakspere, Clyde Fitch, or 
Samuel Eberly de Bergerac, of Chicago, 
but of his own composition. The fact 
that in the course of his remarks upon 

the decadence of the stage he speaks of his comments 
as “useless and futile” would seem to disarm criti- 
cism of them, yet their tenor is so pessimistic and in- 
dicates so much inward grieving on the actor’s part 
that we venture, merely to cheer him up, to find fault 
with him. 

“There is little doubt,” says Mr. Mansfield, “ that 
certain persons will write plays and certain people 
will perform plays and certain people. will go to see 
plays for some years to come, but the art of acting 
is diminishing every day, and bids fair to disappear 
entirely. The newspapers are largely responsible for 
this condition.” There was a deal more to the procla- 
mation, but for Mr. Mans- 
field’s own sake we do not 


Mansfield’s 
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of qualities of body as well as of mind should show 
itself otherwise than at rare intervals? Genius in any 
art can never be otherwise than rare, and how rare 
it has been in the actor’s art is at once apparent from 
the comparatively few whose renown has_ survived 
themselves. Polos and Asaegros on the Grecian stage, 
and Aesopos and Roscius on the Roman, are almost the 
only names that have escaped oblivion, and brief in- 
deed is the catalogue of those who have achieved pre- 
eminence on the modern European stage.” 


have gone further and stated that no judg- 

ment of an art based upon the achievement of 
the most brilliant of its followers is quite fair to the 
honest and sincere workers along similar lines of less 
renown. If these are less brilliant than their bro- 
thers and sisters who possess genius, they do not 
therefore represent decadence. On the contrary, they 


Tis writer of the sentiment just quoted might 
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successfully, for Mr. Sothern is a man who has sue- 
ceeded, in spite of his matinée popularity. Whatever 
he does appeals to every sense which we take to the 
theatre to have gratified—but more particularly to the 
intellectual sense. It is a pity Mr. Mansfield has not 
known of Mr. Sothern, for Mr. Sothern has done 
Hamlet mighty well, and has been able to produce 
Shakspere successfully without ranting, as Mr. Mans- 
field did in “ Richard III.,” and without merely de- 
claiming, as Mr. Mansfield did in * Henry V.”  More- 
over, Mr. Sothern’s plays have been, this year at least, 
of an unusual literary quality. His ‘“ Richard Love- 
lace” and “If I Were King” were no mere conces- 
sions to a low order of publie taste, as was Mr. Mans- 
field’s abominable perversion of Mr. Tarkington’s ex- 
quisite Monsieur Beaucaire, but seriously considered 
themes of literary and dramatic interest, by which the 
publie were properly pleased, and for which they show- 
ed a most creditable appreciation. 
Then there is a certain 
Mrs. Fiske, a lady of whom 





quote it. It was rather 
cheap talk, and probably un- 
considered. Barring the last 
sentence of this curious la- 


it has been our pleasant 
conviction, previously  ex- 
pressed, that she is doing 
for the American — stage 





mentation, as we _ have 
quoted it, on the part of a 
man who is in himself a 
living disproof of his asser- 
tion, since the time of Shak- 
spere this has been the bur- 
den of the song of a tired 
public and an_ occasional 
petulant actor. Yet in the 
period which has elapsed 
since the Bard of Avon put 
on immortality until to-day 
the stage has been rich in 
glorious names — Macklin, 
Garrick, Edmund _ Kean, 
Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Ma- 
cready, the Booths, the 
Drews, the Wallacks, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Forrest, Jef- 
ferson, Barrett, Davenport, 
Irving, Terry, Wyndham, 
the Sotherns, Richard Mans- 
field himself. The wail of 
that amusing old diarist 
Mr. Pepys, nigh unto two 
hundred and fifty years ago, 
that “the theatre was dead 
and doubly damned, and 
that every actor was going 
the primrose path to the 
eternal bonfire,” has not as 
yet found its justification 
in any concreted eventua- 
tion, and the art for whose 
destruction perdition’s yawn 
was doubly taxed in those 
ancient days still remains 
one of the most honored, 
and, as a calling, most 
honorable, factors of our 
social life. In later days ; 
we find a writer in the Dub- 
lin University Magazine in 
1846 saying: “That the 
taste for the drama _ has 
been declining among us for 
many years, and is now at 
its lowest ebb, is a remark 
so familiar that its sound- 
ness is never questioned ”; 
and yet, after a lapse of 
threescore years, nearly, we 
find the institution flourish- 
ing to such a degree that 
this “ refuge from the dust, 
and drudgery, and com- 











what Sir Henry Irving 
did for London. She is an 
artist to her finger-tips, and 
if Mr. Mansfield would 
only take a day off and go 
to see anything that Mrs. 
Fiske does—*'the Unwel- 
come Mrs. Hatch,” an abomi- 
nable play, but superbly 
well done; Tess, intellectual 
and spiritual delight; Nora, 
in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s 
House”; the wife in Sar- 
dou’s farce, “ Divorecons ”’; 
and the nostalgic Italian 
woman in “ Little Italy "— 
how he would be exhilara- 
ted by the art of it all, the 
wonderful versatility, the 
entire sympathy with her 
every role, the mentality of 
the spirit behind the im- 
personation — really he 
would not so readily throw 
the profession into the 
slough of despond, but, like 
Christian of the olden tale, 
would find himself nerved 
on to higher flights. 

And there are still other 
contemporaries of Mr. 
Mansfield, any one of whom 
it would do Mr. Mans- 
field’s troubled soul good to 
study. He laments the loss 
of the gentleman to the 
stage. Well, Mr. John 
Drew still lives, and Mr. 
Edeson is not an abject 
failure, and even beyond 
these is Mr. Jameson Lee 
Finney, who can wear the 
garments of a gentleman of 
any age and remain an act- 
or of sterling attainments. 
These among the men, 
and few at that: we have 
not mentioned Mr. Hackett 
and Mr. Drouet—who can 
do a Prinz Karl part minus 
its vaudeville as well as Mr. 
Mansfield himself—and Mr. 
Henry Woodruff, whose Or- 
lando but a few months 
since was a signal triumph; 
and Mr. Charles Steven- 








monplace of every-day life,” 
as Sir Theodore Martin 
called the drama, may be 





son, harnessed up, unfortu- 
nately, to an exhibition of 
athletic prowess, but none 
the less a strong actor, 








regarded as an_ indispen- 
sable adjunct to our daily 
lives. It is proper to as- 
sume, then, that if the la- 
mentations of Heminge 
that “every glory of the stage has departed with Shak- 
spere’s breath,” and those of Pepys and other com- 
mentators to the same effect, have been shown by time 
to be without justification, so too will the years to come 
show that Mr. Richard Mansfield’s darkling views are 
based not so much upon what he has seen as upon 
what he has eaten. Granting, which we are not at 
all inclined to do, but for the sake of argument, that 
there is evident in the level of the art of acting to- 
day some reason for Mr. Mansfield’s gloomy fore- 
bodings, may he not find some comfort for present 
conditions, as he thinks he sees them, in those emi- 
nently sane observations of the essayist in The Quar- 
terly Review for July, 1872, to the following effect: 
“In the histrionic, as in other arts, there are epochs 
crowded with great names, and epochs distinguished 
by few or none; periods of ebb when genius and skill 
seem dormant or dead, and periods of flow, when they 
carry their triumphs to the highest point, and infect 
the public with their own enthusiasm. It would be 
strange, indeed, were it otherwise. We do not marvel 
that there is no perpetual succession of Vandycks, 
Leonardos, Titians, Raffaelles, or Michael Angelos, or 
that the age of Marlowe, Shakspere, Chapman, Mas- 
singer, Jonson, Ford, and all the noble brotherhood of 


‘dramatic writers remains without rival in our lit- 


erary history. Why, then, should we expect that 
genius of the highest order in an art which perhaps 
more than any other demands an unusual combination 


Richard Mansfield 


may have themselves materially elevated the norm of 
achievement in their calling, and for this they should 
receive the credit. So may we say to Mr. Mansfield 
that because he sees nowhere on the horizon-line of 
theatrical endeavor another quite like himself, quite 
so full of the idiosyncrasies of genius as himself, quite 
so facile in the use of French, he need not necessarily 
therefore despair of the future of his calling. What he 
should rather do as the spokesman of his craft is to 
study its condition intelligently, and as an abstract 
thing, taking himself wholly out of the situation, and 
then gazing upon that which is left. We do not believe 
that he would find merely wrack and ruin if he were 
to eliminate himself from the situation. Indeed, if 
he could be induced to attend the theatre, other than 
his own, he might be surprised, and, we venture to 
suggest, moderately educated. Mr. Mansfield does not 
know it, apparently, but there really are other actors, 
of whom he might hear occasionally if the din of his 
own declamation were not so deafening. For Mr. Mans- 
field’s comfort we should like to run over a few on the 
list as they occur to us. 


of Sothern—Edward H. Sothern—of whom Mr. 
Mansfield cannot have heard, else he would not 
have been so wholly despairful of things theatrical. 
We really think that if Mr. Mansfield were to retire 
to-morrow, Mr. Sothern could carry on the business 





Fis there is a young gentleman by the name 


who had won his spurs 
before Mr. Mansfield knew 
that there were such things 
as teeth in the world; 
and even Mr. Harry Dixey, who might brave much 
and dares do little—truly this pessimist should step 
aside from the mirror and look out of his window. 
There are women too—some of them have tried to 
“lead” with Mr. Mansfield himself, but he hasn’t seen 
them. While Miss Marlowe lives, the stage is not 
wholly lost; while Miss Anglin lives, Mr. Mansfield 
has his superior in impersonation among the women; 
while Miss Crosman produces Shakspere, Mr. Mansfield 
can do what he pleases with Shakspere, and the grand 
old bard may lie quiet in his grave with his dust un- 
disturbed; and, again, there is always Mrs. Fiske. 
The epoch has its distinguished workers, even if Mr. 
Mansfield resigns. 


amount to nothing. They merely prove that he 
is ungrateful. 


E are informed that Mr. Mansfield proposes to 
W act for three years longer and then to retire 

permanently from the stage. We trust he will 
reconsider this determination. It would be far better 
for him to retire at once for a period of three years, 
and then start all over again. This period, devoted 
to a contemplation of the work of others and a for 
getfulness of self, will prove, we are confident, a 
sure cure of his present pessimism as to the art of 
acting. 


A for Mr. Mansfield’s reflections on the press, they 








Death, 


I 

EORGE MASON, Annie’s father, was the 

railroad agent at Kyote, and Annie was 

the day operator. Unfortunately, the 

night operator had chosen this unpropi- 

tious time to get laid up with the ague, 

and Annie and her father necessarily di- 

vided his duty between them; at least until some One 

could be sent from the division headquarters to take 
the sick man’s place, 

Annie had counted upon the company of John Sad- 
ler for that evening. John Sadler was a young man 
who had graduated from the Territorial University, 
and had determined to achieve fame—and, incidental- 
ly, fortune—as a railroad man. At first he had la- 
bored for his own sake, but latterly for Annie’s. He 
had commenced—and so far continued—his brilliant 
career in the humble situation of pumpman at Big 
Spring Station, some ten miles down the road from 
Kyote. 

After restlessly walking up and down the room for 
a few moments, looking wistfully alternately out tow- 
ard Lafferty’s Hall, where the whole town had gone 
to hear the bishop, or down the track toward Big 
Spring, the girl finally sat down before the table, drew 
a book from the shelf, and began to read. The instru- 
ments kept up a continuous click- 
ing, but, with the ear of long ex- 
perience, she paid no attention to 
them, for they did not sound her 
own call. She read quietly for a 
few moments, when something 
caused her to drop_ the book, 
spring to her feet, and lean over 
the table. 

“K Y, K Y, K Y,” clicked off 
the wire. It was her signal. As 
she listened the letters changed to 
“B SS.’ That was Big Spring 





Station. “B SS” was sounded 
once or twice, and then, “ Rob- 
bers .. in the. . sta ” and the 


message suddenly ceased. 

Her hand flew to the key. She 
called “BS” over and over again, 
but could get no answer. Fearful 
lest something might have hap- 
pened, and with love to supple- 
ment her instincts of duty, she 
called up the despatcher at the 
other end of the division, and wired 
him the message so far as she had 
received it. The despatcher found 
it equally impossible to get Big 
Spring, and at once realized that 
something was wrong. He acted 
with the promptness with which 
men of his class are famous. 

“Load ... posse . . on special,” 
he telegraphed her; “ make quick 
run... for. . Big Spring.” 

There wasn’t a soul in the office, or in the wait- 
ing-room, when she received the message. She sprang 
toward the door, and then, without hat or jacket, tore 
up the cold street toward Lafferty’s Hall. The bishop 
was in the midst of his sermon when the white-faced 
girl burst into the room. She hesitated a second as 
to what she would better do, and then ran fleetly up 
the aisle toward the platform upon which the bishop 
stood. Seeing her anxiety and _ perturbation, he 
stopped and bent toward her. 

“They're robbing Big Spring Station,” she cried, 
breathlessly, the whole assemblage listening with 
strained attention. “A special will be along in ten 
minutes. The despatcher says get a posse ... John 
Sadler is there,” she added, faintly. 

The bishop, who knew the little romance, as did 
every one else in the village, caught her by the arm, 
and held her up. A moment served to restore her 
composure. 

“The congregation is dismissed,” he said to his 
startled flock. 

The men were already rising to go out. The town 
marshal, who was in the audience, immediately began 
assembling a little party of resolute men, who marched 
down toward the station, where the agent had pre- 
ceded him. Presently they were joined by the bishop 
and Annie. 

And then the special came steaming into the sta- 
tion. It had not been scheduled to stop at Kyote, and 
the president of the railroad, and other high officials, 
who were on board, came swarming out on the plat- 
form to see what was the matter. A few words put 
them in possession of the facts. The president, old 
General Dodge, who had been a soldier in the re- 
bellion, at once assumed command of the party. Di- 
recting Mason to stay in the office and keep a sharp 
lookout for suspicious-looking strangers, he took An- 
nie, the bishop, and the posse into his private car, and 
the special was soon tearing down the road. About 
a half-mile from the station there was a deep cut. 
It was the plan of the president to stop the engine in 
the cut, let the men get off and sneak down to the 
station, toward which, after a lapse of sufficient time, 
the special would make its way, the supposition being 
that the robbers intended to hold up the train at Big 
Spring. 

The plan worked admirably. The train stopped; 
the men dismounted and started toward the station. 
They had gone scarcely a rod from the engine, how- 
ever, before they ran into three men, who endeavored 
to make off in the darkness after a futile exchange of 
shots. But the fugitives were all apprehended, and 
brought back into the private car. Before the presi- 
dent they vigorously protested their innocence. They 
said they had no intention of robbing the train; they 
had placed no obstructions on the track, and they even 
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had no knowledge that it was coming. This seemed 
entirely reasonable, and the officials were in something 
of a quandary as to what they should do with the 
men, until one of the posse, who had lagged behind, 
came into the car with an express package bearing the 
seal of Big Spring Station. The president tore it open, 
and found it contained money. 

“Oh, that is what you were up to, is it?” he re- 
marked, grimly. “ Robbing.the station, eh? Not the 
train. Well, the game’s over, men. You have been 
caught red-handed. You might as well tell us all 
about it.” 

The men stood silent before him. They were cattle- 
men and cowboys of a low type, one of them some- 
what the worse for liquor, and all of them under its 
influence. They refused sullenly to say anything, and 
the president finally gave the order to start the train 
for the station. As he heard the old general’s words, 
the drunken one, less cautious than the others, reck- 
lessly hiccoughed out that there wouldn’t be any use 
in going to the station, for they wouldn’t find any sta- 
tion there. 

“ Why not?” asked the president, suavely. 

“Well, it mought have been a cyclone that tore it 
up, but I reckon it was jest a can of powder,” an- 
swered the man, insolently. 


















She read quietly for a few moments, when something 


caused her to drop the book 


“And the men who were there, the operator and 
the pumper ?” 

* Blowed to h , where they belong. 

Annie shrieked and fainted. An ominous silence 
succeeded for a few seconds, and then a sullen growling 
sound ran through the brilliantly illuminated car. Re- 
volvers were drawn, and the posse surged toward the 
trio. 

“ Lynch the infernal cowards!” shouted Hank White. 

“Hold on, men!” cried the bishop. ‘“ Stand back! 
We do not know what’s happened. You cannot take 
the word of a half-drunken brute like this. Marshal, 
look to your prisoner. You represent the law, you re- 
member.” 

“Yes,” said the president, quietly, pulling out his 
revolver, “and we are here to back up the law.” 

There was a flash in the steel-gray eyes of the old 
soldier which quite matched the ominous look of his 
army .45. The posse fell back, and the prisoners were 
securely bound and guarded. Meanwhile the bishop 
and the porter turned their attention to the fainting 
girl, and by the time they had revived her the engine 
drew up at the station. 

“Thank God!” cried Annie, peering through the 
window at the dark little building, “ it is still there!” 

The three prisoners looked very much surprised, but 
said nothing, as the whole party but the guards swarm- 
ed out of the palace-car. 
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John Sadler and Jim Rogers, the night man, were 
alone at the Big Spring Station. The town of Big 
Spring lay two miles from the station, an unsettled dif- 
ference of opinion between the railroad and the town 


resulting in the persistence of this solution of conti- 
nuity, which was a cause of great inconvenience to ev- 
erybody. Late in the evening a heavy cattle-ship- 
per, in default of the bank long since closed, had 
brought in a big roll of bills, amounting to several 
thousand dollars, to express east on the Limited. 
Rogers had received and receipted for the money, and 
after chatting a few moments the cattle-man had 
mounted his horse and ridden away. The operator 
had just completed sealing up the package preparatory 
to putting it in the safe until the train came up, when 
three masked men entered the station. Obviously they 
had been following the cattle-man, for their movements 
showed they were thoroughly conversant with the sit- 
uation, and they lost no time. Two of them covered 
Sadler and Rogers through the bars of the ticket-win- 
dow, directing them to throw up their hands—a com- 
mand they obeyed with the promptness of people who 
live on the frontier, who realize that a man behind a 
gun generally means business,—while the other man 
strove to burst open the spring-locked door from the 
waiting-room in the office. 

As the door gave way, Rogers took advantage of the 
sudden commotion, for, with a quick move, he swept 
the single lamp in the room from the table. Fortu- 
nately it went out as it fell. At the same time, Sad- 
ler, realizing his purpose, leaped at the man entering 
through the broken door. Two shots rang out in the 
room in the darkness, but neither of the men was 
hurt. 

“Hold him, John!” shouted Rogers, feeling for the 
key of the sounder with eager fingers, “ while I wire.” 

Sadler had a desperate struggle with the man in the 
doorway, who was immediately joined by the other 
two. They dared not fire in the darkness, but they 
speedily overbore him, and the leader rushed toward 
Rogers, bending over the keyboard and sending like 
mad. Two revolver-shots rang out again, and Rogers 
fell forward on the keyboard with a bullet through 
his lungs and a great gaping wound torn in his breast 
by the heavy shot fired at short 
range. The sending of the message 
stopped instantly; nothing more 
was to be feared from that quarter. 

While the two men held the 
struggling Sadler, the other lighted 
the spare lamp. In the mélée the 
masks of two of the assailants had 
been torn off. 

“T recognize you,” cried Sadler, 
as the light fell on their faces. 
“ By Heaven, you shall swing for 
this!” 

“Oh, we will, will we?” answer- 
ed the first of the three burglars, 
sneeringly; “well, you kin recog- 
nize us all right, but you won’t 
live to tell the tale.” He pointed 
his revolver at Sadler, but before 
he could pull the trigger the sec- 
ond ruffian interfered. 

“Hold on, Bill!” he said. “I 
know a trick worth two of that. 
We'll git the money first.” 

“T’ve got the money all right,” 
cried the third, taking the package 
from the desk. “ Here it is. What 
are you goin’ to do?” 

“ Why, we'll jest put one of them 
cans of powder from that minin’ 
shipment we seen in the freight- 
car under this chair, then we'll lash 
this fresh kid to it, an’ we'll take 
one of them slow-burnin’ fuses an’ 
put it to the can, an’ git out be- 
fore he goes to where he belongs. 
Besides disposin’ of him, we'll blow 
up the station, an’ it ‘ll ketch fire, 
an’ nobody ‘ll know what’s hap- 

ened.” 

“That’s a trick worth knowin’, 
Gus!” said the first man, smiling 
appreciatively, and proceeding quickly to make the 
necessary arrangements to carry out the demoniacal 
lot. 
rie What about t’other man, though?” exclaimed the 
third man, as they made ready to leave with their 
booty. 

“ Bill” turned to look at the prostrate form of 
Rogers. Stepping toward him, he kicked him heavily 
in the side: the brutal attack only evoked a feeble 
moan. 

“Oh, I guess he’s as good as done for,” he remarked. 
“Touch off the fuse and let’s git out.” 

“ Better put out the light, too,” said the man called 
Gus. ‘“ He kin watch the thing sizzin’ along the floor 
better in the dark.” 

“Yes, an’ kinder scatter the oil around the station 
so it “ll ketch fire easy when the crash does come,” re- 
marked the third man, laughing. 

The man suited the action to the word, and then 
with ironical good-byes, to which Sadler vouchsafed no 
answer, they withdrew from the station and walked 
rapidly up the track. 

It was a dark, moonless light. There was not a 
ray of light in the office save for the little fiery glow 
at the end of the slow-burning fuse. Sadler had been 
bound hard and fast to the chair, which in turn had 
been roped to the iron safe. He struggled desperately, 
but found himself unable to move either his person or 
the chair an inch. Realizing at last the impotence of 
his efforts, he settled down to the hardest task that 
falls to the lot of man waiting for an inevitable end. 

He kept his wits about him at first, and coolly cal- 
culated that it would take perhaps ten minutes for the 
fuse, at the rate it was then burning, to reach the can 
of powder beneath him. But one can never tell what 
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and laid it upon the table. As 
they cut the lashing that 
bound Sadler, they poured 
down his throat a generous 
measure of whiskey, which 
tasted like water, and then 
they gathered about him and 
listened as he told the story 
of that race with death on the 
floor of the station. Annie sat 
at his feet, holding his hands 
as he spoke. He told it all, 
even that Jim had loved An- 
nie, that he might have lain 
where he fell, and that but for 
his action both would have 
been burned. 

“Young man,” said the 
president, when he had finished 
the story, “you say you are 
a graduate of the university?” 

* .ek ar. 

“ Well, sir, I have a position 
in my private office which you 
can have.” 

* But, sir,” answered Sadler, 
“TI have done nothing to be re- 
warded. “Twas Jim, sir.” 

“He’s dead,” said the old 
general, briefly, “ and it strikes 
me that if you are good enough 
for a man like that to die for, 
and a girl like this to love, 
there must. be something in 
you. Is not that so, bishop?” 

“Surely,” answered the 
bishop, smiling with pleasure 
at the president’s keenness. 

The two turned and walked 
out of the building, followed 
by the rest of the men, leaving 
Annie and Sadler alone. 








“Lynch the infernal cowards!’’ shouted Hank White 


a fuse will do. Sometimes defects in their construc- 
tion cause them to burn for a space with the rapidity 
of a loose train of powder. He sat fairly facing the 
glowing end of the fuse, and as he stared at it, it 
suddenly flashed into a bright blaze, and rapidly ran 
toward him for an inch or two. He was paralyzed 
with a sudden fear that stilled his heart, that choked 
him. At that rate the short period of life remaining 
would be rapidly diminished. But it stopped as sud- 
denly as it had begun, and glowered at him—eyelike, 
sinister, menacing. He watched it as a man might 
watch a serpent charming him—fascinated. 

He longed to shriek aloud. He tried to pray, but 
the “Our Father” came from his dry lips fraught 
with such a husky horror of sound that he clinched 
his teeth, closed his eyes, and waited. He resolved 
not to open them again until— The thought of Annie 
suddenly rushed into his mind. Her pretty face rose 
before him in the darkness, She would miss him. But 
neither she nor any one would ever know or under- 
stand his agony—how he died. Surely the fuse must 
have burned out by this time. He had waited so long. 
He craved to look again at the horrible glow, yet he 
had sworn not to do so. Presently his resolution gave 
way, and he opened his eyes. The fuse had hardly 
burned an inch; it was still some feet away! He 
heaved a deep sigh of relief; but as he looked at it, it 
flashed into light again and ran toward him. He 
screamed aloud, and the sound pierced the dull ear 
of his wounded comrade who had fallen to the floor 
on the other side of the room. 

“What’s up, John?” Rogers asked, slowly. “ Are 
they gone?” 

“Gone? Good God, man, they went hours ago!” 

“Come over and give me a drink.” 

“A drink!” cried Sadler. “I can’t move hand or 
foot. I am tied in this chair, and there is a can of 
powder beneath me, and when that fuse yonder reaches 
it we will be blown up. Oh God, look at it! See 
how it runs!” Then a thought flashed into his mind. 
*“Are you much hurt, Jim?” he cried. 

“ Shot through the lung,” answered the other feebly. 
* Bleedin’ to death here. I can’t move.” 

*Tt’s all up with us, then,” muttered Sadler, hoarse- 
ly; “look at that fire thing creeping nearer to the 
powder! Oh, Annie, Annie!” he wailed. 

A little shiver went through Rogers. “ You are— 
goin’—to marry—Annie Mason?” he asked. 

“JT was,” answered Sadler. “TI’ll not live to marry 
any one now.” 

“T loved her too,” whispered Rogers, “but she 
wouldn’t look at me.” 

There was a little period of silence in the room. 
Stop! Rogers knew that the girl loved Sadler, and 
there suddenly flashed into his mind what the death 
of this man would mean to that girl. He had seen 
her eyes burn and her cheek flush when, thinking her- 
self unseen, she had looked at the man she loved with 
the mask of womanhood down. He had only to look 
in his own heart to realize what she felt. The explo- 
sion of that powder-can would deprive Sadler of the 
prize that both coveted, but it would break the girl’s 
heart. He had only to lie still; but— 

“John,” he whispered, “I am goin’ to—put out— 
that spark—for Annie’s sake. I want you—to—tell 
her—that I died lovin’ her.” 

“T will, I will; but you can’t move,” cried Sadler. 

“T’ve got to—for her,” answered the other. “The 
blood on my breast will put it out—if I can get— 
near. Don’t speak. I need all—my—strength,” he 
added. 

He was visibly weaker than before, but he set his 
teeth hard, summoned all his resolution, brought to 
bear the last vestige of his strength, and began to 


‘creep along the floor toward the glowing fuse, which 


was now much nearer the can of powder. How many 
hours had elapsed since it had been lighted. It 
smouldered, it flashed, it leaped, it ran, it lingered— 


and there over the floor crept the mangled and bleed- 
ing figure, writhing toward it in the darkness. Sad- 
ler forgot his fear as he watched the race between the 
dying man and the living fire. It was a great game 
they played, with his life for the stake. A graan ever 
and anon burst from the lips of the man on the: floor. 
His bulk loomed up in the darkness; he was closer 
now. Would he make it? The fuse was shorter, too 
—frightfully short—the light of it shone about Sad- 
ler’s feet; but the 


“Oh, Annie,” said the young 
man, “this promotion enables 
me to take care of you at last, 
but it will take me from you, 
dearest. I can’t bear to go alone. I am all unnerved 
by these happenings. Won’t you marry me now?” 

“Yes, John,” answered Annie, simply, “if father 
will consent.” 

“There is the key; ask him.” 

Annie stepped over to the keyboard. 

* Father,” she spelled out, “ may I marry John Sad- 
ler now?” 

After a delay the transmitter spelled out “ y-e-s. 





black shape drew 
nearer—nearer. 

“Hurry, hurry!” 
cried the man in the 
chair. 

The body of the 
creeping man brush- 
ed against his feet: 
a mighty surge, and 
his breast fell for- 
ward on the glow- 
ing ember. There 
was a faint sicken- 
ing little hiss. 

* Annie,” mur- 
mured the dying 
man. The sound 
rose from the floor 
beneath the chair 
and died away in 
the _ silence. Sad- 
ler’s muscles relaxed 
again, his head sank 
forward, the dark- 
ness of the room 
gave way to deeper 
darkness — he knew 
no more. 


III 


The room was 
filled with light. 
Never, it seemed, 
had he seen such an 
illumination. He 
could not have be- 
lieved that train 
lanterns could pro- 
duce such _ vivid 
brightness. The 
room was crowded 
with men, too; there 
on his breast, with 
her arms about him, 
looking up at him 
while others cut the 
lashings, was Annie, 
laughing and cry- 
ing. He heard her 
voice, seeming to 
come from far away, 
saying, 

“Oh, he lives, he 
lives; thank God, 
thank God!” 

“The fuse!” he 
cried, suddenly re- 
calling it. “ Look 
out for it!” And 
then he returned to 
his senses again. 

“ Yes, yes, living, 
darling, thank God, 
and that man yon- 
der—” 














Tender hands had 
lifted the body of 


“Oh! he lives, he lives, thank God” 
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a ES, sir, I will carry that route for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per week.” 
It was in the office of the Des Moines 
News that an offer of the paper’s man- 
ager was thus accepted by a youngster 


fifteen years ago. 

The route was one which had been deserted in turn 
by a dozen lads because of its great distance and the 
meagre pay involved. The new applicant was a school- 
boy seeking an opportunity to make idle hours profit- 
able. His name was Letson Balliet. 

Thirteen years before, he had first seen the light 
in a small Iowa town. His father was a country 
judge, and had been advanced to a position on the 
bench which demanded his presence at Des Moines. 
Thither the family removed, and young Letson had 
become a public-school pupil. He already yearned to 
get at something that would be productive. The 
Evening News offered him a chance, and in spite of 
adverse conditions he accepted it. 

The young Iowan undoubtedly received a schooling 
on that newspaper route which has been of benefit in 
future operations. 

This first job did prove to be a tough one, but 
he never whimpered, and where his predecessors had 
limited themselves to a term of not longer than two 
weeks, Balliet stood by the proposition for three 
years. 

Long before he left it had become a business rather 
than a job, for he built up the route, and to his home 
paper added the handling of New York and Chicago 
dailies, until it paid him from sixteen to twenty dol- 
lars per week. Besides, he collected his own and two 
adjoining routes, while the paper’s books tell the story 
that among his own subscribers he never had a de- 
linquent, nor was there ever a complaint filed against 
him for non-delivery of papers. 

“Yes, they were hard days,” said Mr. Balliet, “ but 
I do not regret them, for they taught me a motto 
which I have profited by in following. In the hand- 
ling of that long crooked newspaper route, which had 
been a failure in the hands of so many before me, I 
learned that ‘the easiest way to get there is to go 
there.” That principle came to me then, and I have 
stuck by it ever since, with what success it is plain 
for any one to see.” 

Balliet, graduating from the high-school, found that 
he had outgrown the role of newsboy, and selling his 
route, he entered commercial life as a bookkeeper. 
His stay there was short, as the in-door work palled 
upon him, and pending something better, he turned 
his efforts to school-teaching, presiding for a_ brief 
period over one of lowa’s small schools. It was while 


















Mr. and Mrs. Balliet behind his 


in this position that his attention was first drawn 
toward mining possibilities. 

Under the advice of a friend, he invested in the 
stock of a Colorado property, and was successful in 
its handling, quadrupling his investment. Once again 
he sunk his capital in a mining property, and a sec- 
ond time sold out at a big profit. The seed had been 
sown, and he yearned for a better knowledge of mines 
and mining. He threw up his position as a teacher 
and went to Colorado. There he started at the bottom 
of the mining proposition. He learned the practical 
part of the mining game, and suddenly discovered that 
the little building down by the office where the assay- 
ers worked with blow-pipe and crucible was a sealed 
book to him. “TI cannot be a practical mining man 


without that knowledge,” was Balliet’s decision, and 
he packed his traps for a return to the East. 

It was more study and more hard work, for after 
securing his degree as a mining engineer he once more 


became an instructor, this time in the Methodist Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. Here while teaching others he 
taught himself, spending every hour of his time out- 
side the class-room in the university. 

Three terms of this work and Balliet’s trail once 
more is found leading toward the West. This time he 
was prepared for the mining battle in every sense. 
He*had, with pick and shovel, hunted the Rockies for 
a paying lead, he had worked “ underground ” in some 
of the largest mines in the intermountain region, he 
knew the “dips, spurs, and angles” of practical 


Letson Balliet 


mining, and to that 
had added an edu- 
cation which made 
him familiar with 
the majority of 
mining scientific 
problems. 
Four-fifths of the 
last seven years Mr. 
Balliet has spent 
in the mountains. 
He has investigated 
hundreds of proper- 
ties, passing on 
them sometimes for 
other parties, but 
ofttimes for his own 


information. He 
Park Team has built up a 
reputation as a 
mining engineer 


that would alone 
serve to keep him more than busy. His clients are 
scattered all over the world. He has twice visited 


South America to expert mining properties there, 


and his opinion has proved itself so unerring that he 
plainly states the first instance has yet to occur in 
which an investor has lost money where his opinions 
and advice have been followed. 

While he has been investigating for others he has 
turned attention to *his own investments. He has 
taken hold of properties condemned by other experts 
and developed’ them with success. To-day he is the 
principal or exclusive owner in over a hundred proper- 
ties. His greatcst present property is the White Swan 
Mine of eastern Oregon, which has a single day’s 
record of having produced ninety thousand dollars. 
Another of his properties is the Niagara Mine, located 
in Nevada County, California. 

Mr. Balliet must by no means be considered a 
plunger, for he has gone ahead only when he has 


assured himself by personal investigation that the 
properties offered really possessed the value claimed. 
It must not, however, be understood that this suc- 
cess has come to Mr. Balliet as Aladdin’s palace came, 
by the rubbing of a lamp. On the other hand, the 
genii who have presided over the fortunes of this Iowa 
newsboy have been perseverance and unremitting toil. 
No half-closed* eyes could have distinguished fortunes 
brought to light by the work he has fostered. 
Early .in his operations Mr. Balliet chose Cali- 
fornia as his home State, and established his head- 
quarters at San Francisco, but he is constantly on 
the move among his various properties. For him 
the wilds seem to possess an irresistible fascina- 
tion, and he himself confesses that there is method 
in his mania for the mountains, for he claims it 
is possible to buy plenty of brains to keep books, 
answer correspondents, and handle the routine of 
an office, but that he would have to look many a 
day before he could find a man who could take 
his place in the experting and investigation of 
mining properties. 
To Baker City, the principal town of eastern 
Oregon, Mr. Balliet has firmly annexed himself, 
and from the electric-lighting plant to the estab- 

















The White Swan 


A famous mine of eastern Oregon 


lishing of stage-lines has interested himself in that city. 
Among his enterprises is the Baker City Herald, the 
leading Republican newspaper of eastern Oregon. This 
paper is equipped with a thoroughly up-to-date plant, 
including Mergenthaler type - setting machines, color- 
presses, and an engraving plant. 

In both California and Oregon Mr. Balliet takes an 
active interest in Republican politics, but personally 
is devoid of any political ambition. 

Personally, Mr. Balliet is thoroughly unassuming 
and accessible to the poorest prospector who has some- 
thing to show the investor. He transacts business with 
a rapidity parallel to his own quick rise in life, and 
wastes no time in idle talk, going straight to the point. 

As he says himself, he “ has no time to waste in talk 
unless there is information to be gained or transmit- 
ted.” His one fad is horses, and of these he owns only 
the best. He will not employ a teamster who keeps 
poor stock, and his own park-wagon is drawn by ani- 
mals of the most valuable character. 

One peculiarity possessed by Mr. Balliet distin- 
guishes him from most successful mining operators. 
He is ever ready to impart information to others, and 
by this means he has helped many persons to not only 
a start in life, but several to wealth. 

A class to whom Mr. Balliet always gives attention 
is the small investor, and he has kept a record of 
those so advised. On this record are upward of four 
thousand names, whom it is claimed have in every 
instance made a profit from his suggestion. 

In his great propositions he has as his associates 
some large investors, an immense amount of money 
having been intrusted to his judgment by foreigners. 
One of his prominent connections is with a large Lon- 
don syndicate, which has already spoken for his ser- 
vices as expert on South-African properties. 

Such is a brief sketch of a young man who has 
risen with the great tide which has brought about the 
development of the West, and whose career is an ex- 
ample of what pluck and energy can do in Uncle Sam’s 
western domain. 
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The Yale-Harvard Race 


America lead all others in popular 
interest. One of these is the great 
football match between the universities of 
Yale and Harvard, and the other is the 
annual rowing contest between the same 
colleges, on the Thames at New London. 
While the number of spectators that 
assembles to witness the rowing contest 
may, perhaps, fall. a few thousand short 
of the football _ crowd, the interest 
throughout the country is just as intense. 
Indeed, it is a question if the. race on the 
water is not more famous than the foot- 
ball match, as its outcome is watched al- 


T= sporting events each year in 

















Captain Kunzig 
Yale 


most as closely in England and other 
countries as it is in America. Perhaps 
this is because of the fact that American 
crews have, on a number of occasions, 
invaded the Old World, and competed 
against the best oarsmen on that side of 
the Atlantic. The scene at New Lon- 
don while the oarsmen are struggling for 
supremacy is far more picturesque and 
inspiring than the football game. The 
time of year is more propitious and the 
conditions more favorable. Indeed, there 
is nothing finer than the beautiful ma- 
rine spectacle that is spread out on the 
lovely waters of the Thames for a half- 
mile above the railroad bridge at New 
London. The long lane of steamers, 
yachts, sail- boats, and excursion craft, 
each vessel gayly decorated with the col- 
ors and flags of Yale and Harvard, affords 
a magnificent sight. As the two crews, 
in their long shells, come shooting down 
the river in a desperate spurt for the fin- 
ish, the whistles of the steamers and 
yachts, the booming of cannon, and the 
shrieks and cheers of the frenzied specta- 
tors create a din and excitement that one 
who witnesses the spectacle never forgets. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since Yale and Harvard held their 
initial race at New London. It is, how- 
ever, just fifty years ago that the two 
New England colleges first met on the wa- 
ter. This contest took place in August, 
1852, on Lake Winnipiseogee, New Hamp- 
shire. It was a two-mile race with eight- 
oared barges, and Oneida of Harvard beat 
Halcyon of Yale two lengths. There were 
other races between Yale and Harvard 
at irregular intervals down to 1864,-when 
a regular series of six-oared contests was 
held for a period of seven years, Yale 
winning two and Harvard five. These 
races were at three miles with a turn. 

The regular ’varsity eight-oared races at 
four miles between the colleges began in 
1876. In that year Yale won over her 
rival at Springfield, Massachusetts, but 
Harvard turned the tables on the same 
course in the following June. Then the 
scene of the annual struggle was shifted 
to New London, where, with the exception 
of the years 1896 and ’97, they have since 
been held. In 1898, Cornell participated, 
and beat both Harvard and Yale. Of the 
twenty-one dual contests on the Thames 
since 1878, Yale has won fourteen and 
Harvard seven. 

Most people, even although interested 
in sporting matters, give very little 
thought to the Yale-Harvard race until 
the crews are at New London, and the 
daily papers begin to regularly print the 
news preceding the contest. Yet the work 
leading up to the annual struggle and 
the preparation of the candidates for the 
erews begin many months in advance. 
Just as early in the spring as the wea- 
ther will permit, the crews are boated and 
sent out on the water. From this time 
until the day of the race, a period of 
about four months, the oarsmen know no 
rest or let-up in their work, unless it is 
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a few days at Easter. It is during this 
period that the crew is whipped into 
shape, and it may be said that this is the 
time when the race is lost or won, accord- 
ing as the respective methods of training 
and instruction are more or less perfect. 

Three weeks before the contest the 
camps of Harvard and Yale are shifted 
from New Haven and Cambridge to New 
London. For twenty-four years Yale has 
occupied the same quarters at Gale’s 
Ferry and Harvard at Red Top. Both 
camps are on the east side of the river, 
about one mile apart. As the oarsmen 
leave their homes before college closes, 
they take their books with them, and com- 
plete their studies and pass their exami- 
nations in the rowing camps. The books 
are put away a week before race-day, and 
then the men have nothing to occupy their 
attention except rowing. Life in camp for 
the period preceding the race is quiet, 
perhaps monotonous, yet withal rather 
pleasant. The men arise at 6.30 every 
morning, and indulge in a short stroll 
before eating. After breakfast they study. 
read, and pass the time away until 10.30 
or 11 o’clock, when the morning practice 
begins. Each of the crews—fours, Fresh- 
men, and ’varsity eights—is sent out for 
a spin on the river. Returning about 
twelve, they rest for a short time and 
then have dinner. ‘The early afternoon 
hours are spent much the same way as 
in the morning, with perhaps a_ short 
nap thrown in. Between four and five 
o'clock the men again gather at the boat- 
house, and from then until after seven, 
depending on the condition of water and 
wind, the period is a busy one. 

Modern training and coaching methods 
rather discourage too much hard work. 
Outside of the practice in the shells, the 
exercise of the men is limited by the 
coaches to short walks and indulgence in 
the fascinating but not particularly stren- 
uous games of croquet and ping - pong. 
Great attention is paid by the trainers to 
the conditioning of the men. It is condi- 
tion that tells in a four-mile race, and 
the crew which has the advantage in this 
respect is very apt to win, even though 
its form be less perfect. The training- 
table, while fairly liberal, practically cuts 
out all meats except beef and mutton, 
allows nearly all vegetables, and eschews 
pastry. While the men have all the ice- 
cream they want for dessert, they are not 
allowed to drink milk or coffee, and but 
sparingly even of ale, their principal 
liquid being oatmeal water. The weight 
of each man is carefully taken and record- 
ed each day. Some are required to reduce, 
while others are built up. The object 
is, of course, to bring each individual to 
the starting-point in the most perfect 
physical shape, and possessed of the great- 
est amount of strength and stamina. Re- 
tiring at nine o’clock each evening, they 
get.a full nine hours’ sleep every night. 

While the life at Red Top and Broad- 
view is devoid of. great. excitement, there 
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is still plenty to interest the men and 
keep them free from ennui. The rival 
camps are in full view from each quar- 
ters. No sooner does a boat from one 
or the other house appear on the river 
than the word is passed, and every eye is 
turned to watch its progress. Sometimes 
Yale boldly rows down the river right 
past Red Top, while at another time the 
Crimson saucily parades in front of the 
Yale headquarters. On these occasions, 
however, the rowing is of the exhibition 
order, and for the purpose of impressing 
their rivals. When real work is intended, 
or a “time trial” is on, the coaches are 
careful to seek a secluded part of the 





New London 


river, where the sharp eyes of the other 
side cannot reach them. 

The principal interest centres in the 
eight-oared ‘varsity race. The contest be- 
tween the Freshmen eight and the ’var- 
sity fours furnishes a pleasant curtain- 
raiser to the main event. The Freshmen 
race is over a distance of two miles, and 
is rowed up the river, starting from the 
bridge. The four-oared contest is begun 
at the finish of the Freshmen race, and 
the line is crossed two miles further up. 
A couple of hours later the ‘varsity race 
is started from the spot where the fours 
finished. This is the real battle of the 
day. Four miles away is the goal. Near- 
ly in the centre of the railway bridge that 
spans the Thames at the latter point is a 
big black and white target. As the strug- 
gling crews round the slight curve half- 
way from the start and straighten out for 
the final dash to the finish, the coxswain 
of each boat fixes his eye on this target, 
and steers the straightest and shortest 
course he knows how. Usually the crews 
have kept pretty close together up to 
this time, and now, when the real test 
of the many long months of training is 
before them, they gather themselves for 
the final supreme effort which means so 
much. Who shall say what passes through 
the minds of the gallant lads as they 
struggle toward the goal? Each man has 
been told, time and time again, that the 
responsibility for success or defeat may 
rest with him. The hopes of his friends 
and the glory of success or the ignominy 
of defeat rests upon his shoulders. No 
wonder that he pulls at his oar with a 
blind, desperate resolve to win, if possi- 
ble, even though he fall dead the next 
moment. But no such unhappy climax has 
ever resulted from such a race. Fainting 
and exhausted though he may be, the care- 
fully trained athlete soon recovers from 
his tremendous exertion, and revives to 
join his fellows in their rejoicing if suc- 
cessful or share with them the sorrow of 
defeat. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
per colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[_Aadt. 








PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BorRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[ Adv.] 








TELEPPONE Service is the twentieth-century means | 
' of communication. 


Rates for Residence Service in 
Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 
15 Dey St.,111 W. 38th St., 215 W. 125th St.—[Adv.] 





DIGESTION’S greatest aid—ABBoTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. A “nip” before and after every 
meal gives appetite and helps digestion—ABBOTT’s.— 
—[Ae Vv.) 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








300 YEARS. 

For 300 years the Carthusian Monks of France 
have made the most delicate and delicious of all 
cordials, known as Chartreuse. The revenue derived 
from its sale has been expended in the endowment of 
some of the most beneficent charities of Europe. This 
most delightful of all French liqueurs maintains its 
old and honored reputation in al) parts of the world 
as the charm of social banqueting and the daintiest 
sip of the most enlightened and refined society. In its 
relation to social hospitalities, it finds the first place as 
the richest and rarest liqueur that ever graced a table, 
and its mellow, sunshine hue makes 

[ tdv} thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ 
—L_Adadv. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 


No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 
Sold all over the world, 















“*The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 
— Shakespeare. 










have your 
guests carry 
away most 
pleasant 
memories 
serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 

for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins, 


NATIONAL Biscuit 
COMPANY, 
































Two August Tours to the Pacific Coast 
at Greatly Reduced Rates via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 


On account of the low rates authorized by 
the transcontinental lines to the Pacific Coast 
during the Summer, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run two high grade personally- 
conducted tours to the Pacific Coast by special 
trains of the highest grade Pullman equipment. 
Both tours will leave New York August 2, 
visiting Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
(Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San 
José, and Portland on the going trip. 

Returning, Tour No. 1 will run northward 
from Portland and eastward through the mag- 
nificent Canadian Rockies by leisurely daylight 
trips, with stops at Glacier, Banff Hot Springs, 
and other points, reaching New York and the 
East via St. Paul and Chicago on August 31. 

Tour No. 2 will run east-bound from Portland 
over the Northern Pacitic Railway to Cinnabar, 
where the special train will be sidetracked while 
the passengers make the usual six-day trip of the 
Yellowstone National Park. From the Park the 
route homeward will be via St. Paul and Chicayo, 
arriving New York September 4. 

Rutes from New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, or any point on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road east of Pittsburg, including transportation, 
Pullman berth, and all meals on the tour except 
during the tive days spent in San Francisco, 
when Pullman accommodations and meals are 
not provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. 
ing one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all expenses 
through Yellowstone Park. Two persons oc- 
cupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining the 
various details is now in course of preparation, 
and will be furnished as soon as ready upon 
application to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Two persons occupy- 





PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, 
Reduced Kates to Mt. Gretna via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held 
at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1902, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell special 
excursion tickets from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, Perry- 
ville, Frederick, Md., Washington, D. C., East 
Liberty, Butler, Indiana, Connellsville, Bedford, 
Clearfield, Martinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, 
Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt. Car- 
mel, Lykens, and principal intermediate points, 
to Mt. Gretna and return, at reduced rates. Tick- 
ets will be sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, 
and will be good to return until August 13, in- 
clusive. For specific rates, consult ticket agents. 
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WO college Presidents—President Dwight of 

Yale, and recently President Patton of 
Princeton—have given the world remark- 
able examples of resignation. It will be 
recalled how calmly Dr. Dwight detached 
himself from Yale. No one had thought of 
his resigning, when one day he gave out that at a 
definite time convenient for the university and not 
far distant he would abdicate. There was surprise, 
regret, suggestions of delay, for Dr. Dwight was a 
popular President, but when the time came he re- 
signed, and Dr. Hadley succeeded him. 

As for Dr. Patton, no rumor that he would resign 
the presidency of Princeton ever got abroad. Indeed, 
it could not well have got out, for the purpose seems 
to have taken definite form in Dr. Patton’s own mind 
not more than a day or two before he executed it. 
The fact that, at his suggestion, Professor Woodrow 
Wilson was elected President in his stead, at the same 
meeting of the trustees at which he resigned, suggests 
that the sudden resignation and prompt election were 
related facts, and that Dr. Patton got out at that par- 
ticular time, partly at least, from a desire that Dr. 
Wilson should be his successor. It was remarkably 
quick work, and the result seems, on the whole, to 
be highly satisfactory to Princeton men, both graduates 
and undergraduates. 

Other reasons that Dr. Patton gave for his retire- 
ment were that he was tired, was growing old too fast, 
and wished to be relieved of some labor that he might 
have more time and strength for others. He is still 
Professor of Ethics in the Princeton faculty, and holds 
the chair of Theism in the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. The presidency of the seminary has been of- 
fered him and declined. 


T has been stated that Dr. Patton has in process of 
I composition a magnum opus on ethics, and that 
it is to the completion of that work, especially, 
that he wishes to devote his increased leisure. If his 
work brings ethics down to date, and will be of such 
authority as to help in the settlement of difficult mod- 
ern questions, its completion and issue are of high pub- 
lic importance. For ethics have grown complicated of 
late years, especially in matters relating to business 
and corporations. The difficult ethical problems in old 
times concerned such matters as the amount of in- 
formation the vender should impart with a horse, or 
whether it was sound morals to have the maid say 
“not at home” to callers. More modern questions 
concern the size and quality of the opposition that a 
church-warden may consistently make if he is a di- 
rector in a gas company and the rival company offers 
$500 a vote to the purchasable members of the com- 
mon council. Is the church-warden director, mindful 
of his widow and orphan stockholders, warranted in 
bidding higher? Can he vote to place a suitable sum 
in the hands of a suitable man and ask no questions? 
What is he to do’ 

There is a long list of similar questions. When does 
underwriting cease to be finance and begin to be mis- 
appropriation? How much ought a board of syndi- 
cate-managers to leave? Would it be wrong to buy 
in the market and draw dividends from the stock of 
the Amalgamated Bank-Burglars Company, provided 
it was listed? Are mere stockholders in any coneern 
morally responsible for the necessary iniquities of their 
officers? May directors of railroads buy subsidiary 
lines cheap, and sell them dear to their own road, pro- 
vided they think the road ought to have them? Must 
you pass up your fare in the street car when the con- 
ductor overlooks you, or is it the company’s business 
to collect it? 

Important fiscal questions like these very greatly 
abound. When Dr. Patton has settled them, there is 
the great ethical question of the treatment of the 
weaker races; as whether we were justified in killing 
so many Filipinos, and what means are warrantable, 
provided they seem adapted to promote trade and in- 
dustry and facilitate the progress of what we call 
civilization. People talk about knowing right from 
wrong just as though it was always easy to distin- 
guish between them. It is no more easy than to speak 
the truth. One may think to avoid lies by silence, and 
to avoid sin by not doing anything, but the sins of 
omission are not less damnable for being inglorious, 
and silence often gives consent to very shady trans- 
actions. Do-nothing goodness will not wash, and that’s 
another thing that Dr. Patton will doubtless touch 
upon in his book. 
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important matters was afforded by the brief tele- 

graphic reports that came East of the address 
that he made at the banquet of the Presbyterian Social 
Union in Chicago on the evening of June 3. He talk- 
ed about “The Place of Conscience in the National 
Life.” declaring that our national conscience is in 
great danger on account of the great desire for lux- 
ury and wealth which is pervading this country, to the 
detriment of all other ambitions. “TI have no objec- 
tion,” he said, “to luxury and riches in themselves, 
but it is in the matter of attaining some of the great 
fortunes at the cost of conscience and honor that the 
danger*to our American republic lies.” He is quoted, 
too, as believing that there will soon be nothing that 
we eat, drink, or wear that will not be furnished by a 
trust, and he thinks that when that time comes it will 
soon become impossible for the average young man to 
get married. If trusts have that result, it will be, pre- 
sumably, because the prevalent economies in admin- 
istration will result in a scarcity of remunerative jobs 


E iimportan that Dr. Patton is considering these 


for the average young man, for most trusts that deal 
in necessaries incline to cheapen production and put 
prices down. But the matter of the national con- 
science is even more important than the matter of 
trusts, and whereas the bad trusts will probably hang 
themselves if they get rope enough, the cure of a per- 
verted and blunted national conscience may not come 
so surely by automatic means. If Dr. Patton by his 
labors can stimulate and clarify the national con- 
science, he is better employed at that work than even 
in being President of a great university. Think of 
Congress and Cuba! There ought to be conscience 
enough left in the frozen carcass of a hairy mammoth 
to reduce those sugar duties, but Congress at this 
writing still hangs back. 
@Aa. 


R. PATTON is not alone in his concern about 
D the national conscience. Senator Hoar has it 

very much on his mind, and our brother Mark 
Twain takes constant thought about it, and has made 
several very notable recent efforts to make it work 
more nearly according to his notion of how it ought to 
work. The general idea that it is not as safe a guide 
as it should be to national conduct seems to be the in- 
spiration of a recent address by Dr. Josiah Royce, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard, on what he calls 
*“ Provincialism.” In this address, delivered on June 
10, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the State 
University of Iowa, Dr. Royce defines a “ province” 
to be any large section of the country, such as New 
England, “ which is, geographically and socially, suffi- 
ciently unified to have a true consciousness of its own 
unity, to feel a pride in its own ideas and customs, and 
to possess a sense of its distinction from other parts 
of the country.” The “ provincialism ” which he talks 
about is the tendency of such sections of the country to 
possess and adhere to their own customs, ideals, aspi- 
rations, and opinions. This provincialism, which he 
takes pains to distinguish from such sectionalism as 
has existed in the country and brought great evils 
with it, he extols and defends as a force of very great 
value in our national life. He wants more of it, not 
less; more local independence of spirit, and a firmer 
adherence to tradition, not to lessen national unity, 
but to safeguard it. 
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now in Cambridge, so that he has changed his 

“ province,’ as many Americans do, and has 
personal knowledge of at least two varieties of “ pro- 
vincialism.” He knew California, and now he knows 
New England—two sections of the country which have 
very definite individuality. He speaks of three con- 
siderable evils which he expects his sort of provincial- 
ism to check. He finds in all our American communi- 
ties, especially in the northern and western parts of 
the country, a large proportion of new residents, on 
whom the ties and responsibilities of community life 
hang loosely. That is one evil. He argues for provin- 
cialism as a sentiment that helps in assimilating these 
strangers to our own social order. 

Another evil, to his mind, is that we are growing 
too much alike and losing our individuality. Commu- 
nication being easy and education general, and because 
of the consolidation and centralization of industries, 
we tend overmuch to read the same daily news, and 
to submit to the same overmastering social forces. Dr. 
Royce would conserve, if possible, the power of initia- 
tive in the individual. “The modern nation,” he says, 
“is tending to become a remorseless mechanism—vast, 
impersonal, irrational. I look to the province to pro- 
vide it with a conscience, with caution, with self- 
criticism, and with a true humanity of spirit.” 

His third evil is cousin to the second. A mob he 
defines as “a company of people who, by reason of 
their sympathies, have for the time being resigned 
their individual judgments,” and he thinks that one 
great problem of our time is how to carry on popular 
government without being at the mercy of the mob 
spirit. It is vastly important that all the people in 
the country should not be stampeded at once by the 
same emotion. The best safeguard against that he 
finds in small groups of men who take counsel to- 
gether, respect one another’s individuality, criticise 
one another constantly and earnestly, and _ suspect 
whatever the crowd teaches. These groups he* finds 
to be fostered by provincialism, and to “ flourish under 
conditions that arouse local pride, the loyalty to one’s 
own community, the willingness to remember one’s 
own ways and ideals even at the moment when the na- 
tion is carried away by some levelling emotion.” 

His general argument, as may be apparent even 
in this inadequate echo of it, is that in the face of 
forces that tend with unprecedented power to make 
us all think and feel and behave alike. the forces that 
conserve and train individuality and give it some- 
thing to tie to are especially fit to be nursed and pre- 
served. There is no danger that we won’t all be Amer- 
icans. There is danger that we may think and feel 
so much alike that, when we get a wrong start, there 
will be no element strong enough to check our progress 
until we come to a safer state of mind. 


D: ROYCE was born in California, and lives 
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ish letters, because of the propensity of book 
critics to contribute their valuable reviews to 
more than one paper. The Saturday Review, the Quar- 
terly Review,’ and another paper have all lately had 
articles on Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetry, and in all 
three pieces Mr. Phillips’s muse has been rather harsh- 


‘T ins is trouble again in the world of Brit- 


ly handled. Now it has turned out that all three 
discourses were provided by the same reviewer, so that 
the three periodicals have reflected the workings of 
only one mind. Mr. Phillips’s friends are dissatisfied 
with this result, and think it unjust that one reviewer 
should so spread himself out as to seem to constitute 
public opinion. It is natural enough that they should 
complain, but all experienced hack writers know that 
the only way to make a living in the book-reviewing 
industry is to contribute to several periodicals, so that 
one reading of a book may afford several reviews. It 
seems better to read a book thoroughly and make sev- 
eral conscientious reviews of it than to skim it and 
write one bad one. A choice between these alternatives 
is about the best that offers to the average book-re- 
viewer who is earnest in the work of self-support. Per- 
haps book-reviewing ought always to be a by-product 
of agriculture, or journalism, or the country ministry, 
as often enough it is. 
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HERE never was such a rush of immigration into 
I this country. More than 100,000 came in last 
month. For one class of immigrants, at least, 
there seems to be ample room and an urgent demand. 
Among 4300 new-comers landed recently in New York, 
on a single day, there were 700 Irish girls, of whom 
Father Henry, of the Mission of our Lady of the 
Rosary, is quoted as saying that not one was in want 
of a home or employment. Ninety-nine Irish girls 
out of a hundred, who have come here this year, have 
friends, he says, to go to, and he cannot begin to 
meet the applications that are made to him for girls 
for domestic service. 
@A. 


ARTLY, no doubt, in recognition of the obduracy 
Pp of climate, Professor Moore, chief of the Wea- 

ther Bureau, has invented and patented:a cold- 
air stove, of which the newspapers give descriptions. 
Being charged once a day with some sort of composi- 
tion, the stove works automatically. The air inside 
of it getting cold, sinks and passes out through a 
pipe in the bottom. Warmer air runs in at the top, 
and so a current of air keeps running through the 
machine. The air comes out at a temperature of about 
36 degrees. The warmer the room, the faster the ma- 
chine works, It will reduce the temperature of a room 
to about 64 degrees. If the room is cooler than that 
there is no current, and the stove doesn’t work. Be- 
sides cooling the air, it takes the dust out of it, and 
delivers it not only chilled, but clean. A stove twelve 
feet high turns out 125 feet of cold air a minute, which 
is enough to cool a hospital ward. 

The inventor thinks his stove will be of great use to 
hospitals, which find serious difficulty in keeping sick 
patients comfortable in hot weather. No doubt, too, if 
it turns out well, it may be used in office-buildings, and 
possibly in hotels and restaurants. It is possible that 
it may prove more satisfactory than the fans which 
are used so much, and if so, there are commercial pros- 
pects for it. 


OOKER WASHINGTON is pretty well establish- 
ed now in the none-name-him-but-to-praise group 
of living Americans. It is not a large group, 

and its members are not crowded. Mr. Washington 
has very few adverse critics nowadays. A few ne- 
groes—ministers, most of them—think he is not stren- 
uous enough for negro rights, and a very few South- 
ern whites include him in their general negrophobia, 
but Mr. Talcott Williams seems to keep sufficiently 
within the bounds of accuracy when he speaks of him 
as “one of the foremost Americans,” and “the only 
negro fully trusted at the South, both by whites and 
blacks.” Mr. Williams, who is a well-known editor 
of the Philadelphia Press, was one of a party who 
lately travelled to Tuskegee as the guests of Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Ogden. His impressions of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, as he has set them forth in his paper, are most 
enthusiastic. “ Little there is,” he says, “in existing 
education, from the voluble and vociferous school of 
the Mohammedan mollah on a dirt floor, up to the 
modern university here and abroad, which I have not 
personally examined. Tuskegee is of all the most over- 
powering. Work like this needs money; pots, lots, 
floods of money. Give it!” 

Of a recent speech by Mr. Washington at a con- 
ference at the Atlanta University, the Atlanta Consti- 
tution says that a dozen sentences from it, printed 
laree, and hung in every negro home in the South, 
“would work in time a miracle of racial regeneration 
among the black men of America.” 3 

Virtue is its own reward, sanity and sense pay their 
own dividends, but even to the most unselfish spirit 
it is an encouragement to have given satisfaction. 
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W YE read now of telegrams by “ wireless,” that 
being the ready-made contraction for “ wire- 
less telegraph.” But neither “ wireless” nor 

“wireless telegraph ” will do except as a makeshift. 

An object ought to be named for the properties it 

possesses rather than for those it lacks. What is 

first noticed about the Marconi system is that it is 
wireless, just as at first the most remarkable thing 
about automobiles was that they were horseless. We 
called them “ horseless carriages ” until we got better 
names. and we may expect, if precedent holds, to see 

“ wireless ” superseded by a name which conveys some 

idea of the properties of the invention that it stands 

for. 
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THE ABOVE IS THE TRADE-MARK 
BLOWN INTO EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD AS THE CHOICEST 
AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR. THE 
ONLY CORDIAL MADE _ BY 
THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
FRANCE, WHO FOR THREE 
CENTURIES HAVE SUPPLIED 
CIVILIZATION WITH THIS 
CHOICEST OF ALL NECTARS. 
NO SIDEBOARD IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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q Up to Dreamland they go 


? So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 


{ Pride. of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application 


¢ TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 
4 79 and 81 WorRTH STREET, NEw YorK, 
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RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 
SSE Spee as 











Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 

Clean aii Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
QF" Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘FOR g MEN IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Charles E. Magoon 


An Authority on Legal Matters 
Con ties E. MAGOON, whose work 


on the Law of Civil Government 

under Military Occupation, just 
published by the government, is attract- 
ing wide attention, was born in Minne- 
sota in 1861, but comes of Massachusetts 
stock dating back to the Salem colony. 
Several of his ancestors were magistrates 
in the old days, and his family owned a 
farm on a part of the battle-field of 
Bunker Hill. His father died while 
Charles was an infant, and the boy passed 
his childhood on a‘prairie farm in the 
Indian country, got his schooling in Min- 
nesota, and worked his way through the 
State University in Nebraska. His repu- 
tation as a debater in college led to an 
invitation to study law in the offices of 
the late Chief-Justice Mason and Charles 
O. Whedon at Lincoln, Nebraska, and he 
was soon set to briefing cases and allowed 
more or less participation in the trials. 
To this training, not usually obtained till 
late in life, he attributes such success as 
he has won. Among other famous litiga- 
tions in which he had a prominent share 
was the Bohanon murder trial, still not- 
able as the only criminal case from a 
State Court which, on being appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was retained there for final review. 

Mr. Magoon earned the lasting regard 
of George D. Meiklejohn when the latter 
was Lieutenant-Governor of Nebraska, by 
defeating, in a legal struggle, the attempt 
of the Populists, in defiance of a ruling 
of Meiklejohn’s, to override the State 
Constitution and refuse to permit the 
declaration of the result of an election 
for State officers till after a contest insti- 
tuted: by them had been decided. So 
when Mr. Meiklejohn was Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, and the War Department 
was looking for a legal adviser on the 
new questions continually arising under 


| the colonial system to which our govern- 


ment had suddenly fallen heir as a fruit 
of the war with Spain, he sent for Mr. 
Magoon, who then began a fresh chapter 
of his career, since pursued with such suc- 
cess as to win the highest commendation 
from Secretary Root and all government 
officers who have had occasion to utilize 
his services. For this work there were 
no distinct paths marked out. He had to 
make a special study of the history of 
the acquisition of Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, California, and Alaska, exploring 
the long-forgotten lore of the Congres- 
sional documents to ascertain just how 
the Executive handled each phase of these 
subjects as it came to the fore; of all the 
decisions of the Supreme Court bearing 
in any way on the territorial question; 
of political and diplomatic correspondence 
of great extent and variety; of military 
law, and, by no means least, of the Spanish 
law and practice in dealing with the de- 
pendenctfes of the crown. The effect of all 
this reading and digesting appears in the 
volume which is now awakening so much 
public interest. 





Around the World by 
Automobile 


N automobile, appropriately named, 
after Jules Verne’s character, 
“ Passe - Partout,” left Hyde Park 
Corner, London, in April, for a journey 
around the world. The car is fitted up 
in the style of a Pullman sleeper, and its 
adventurous owners propose to live in it 
during the trip. The route will be from 
Paris to St. Petersburg, thence through 
Asiatic Russia to China, to Honolulu. 
New Orleans, Canada, New York, and 
home vid Liverpool. London’s innumera- 
ble motorists have a new weekly journal, 
The Car, to the first number of which 
Gilbert Parker, author of The Right of 
Way,has contributed. Mr. Parker “ thinks 
that in ten years the roll of the omni- 
bus and the far-off rumbling tread of the 
heavy horse will be things of the past in 
London.” 
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Ask your Doctor 


about the good of beer. 
He will confirm what we tell you— 
That barley-malt is a half-digested food, . 
as good as food can be. 
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That hops are an excellent tonic. 

That the little alcohol in beer—only 
3% %—is an aid to digestion. 

That he prescribes beer for the weak. 


But Purity ts Essential 


But he will tell you that beer, being a 
saccharine product, must be protected from 
germs, and must be brewed in absolute 


cleanliness. 


biliousness. 





Schlitz beer is 
brewed with all 
these precautions. 
Itis the recognized 
standard all the 
world over, be- 
cause of its purity. 






Ask for the 
brewery bottling. 
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AMERICAN CYOLE MFG. CO. 
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CHIGAGO™ OMAHA 


Double 
Daily 
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library-smoking- 
cars, free reclining chair cars, 
nd to the undersigned for a free 


ears, sleepin; 
dining cars. 
copy of Pictures and Notes En-Route illustrat- 
ing this new line as seen from the car window. 
Tickets of nts of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lin HAN 


es, H. SON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


When he tells you that, he has prac- 
tically prescribed Schlitz. 





That it should be cooled in filtered air. 

That the beer itself should be filtered. 

And, as an extreme precaution, every 
bottle should be sterilized. 

He'll say, too, that age is important, for \ 
age brings perfect fermentation. Without 
it, beer ferments on the stomach, causing 
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For Health, Pleasure and smashes Ride | Hévand Question a 
_ Most Important 
Number. 


The NORTH AMERI- 
CAN REVIEW for July 
(on sale Friday, the 27th) 
will contain what A/r. Fal- 
son has to say about his 
new and_ record-breaking 
Storage Battery. Charles 
H. Cramp states what the 
effect of the steamship mer- 
ger will be on American 
Shipping. Lewis M. Haupt 
tells why an /sthmian Canal 
is not built. A. 4. Casfle, 
auditor for the Post-Office 
Department, has a last word 


!on the Defects and A buses 
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of the Postal System. 

All the thirteen articles 
in this number are impor- 
tant, but the four above 
mentioned are so vifa/ in 
their importance that no 
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An American in Tunis 


ORACE TAYLOR, now Assistant 
H Secretary of the Treasury, was 

one of the first Americans to get 
acquainted with the late Sidi Ali Bey, of 
Tunis. While Mr. Taylor was consul at 
Marseilles, in the early days of Sidi’s 
reign, he took a fancy to cross the Medi- 
terranean and get a glimpse of the civ- 
ilization of northern Africa. A member 
of the British foreign service, with whom 
he had formed a pleasant acquaintance, 
arranged for the audience, and loaned Mr. 
Taylor his own Arab functionary as guide 
and interpreter. The Arab instructed him 
how to follow a certain crack in the floor 
of the throne-room to a particular spot, 
how to salaam when he reached that, 
then how to proceed to another spot and 
salaam there, how te address the sover- 
eign, and so on. Mr. Taylor followed di- 
rections so well that he evidently made 
an agreeable impression upon the Bey, 
who soon fell into very affable conversa- 
tion with him, speaking with much intel- 
ligence of the American people. 

““T suppose you have been to the grave 
of your great poet, John Howard Payne?” 
he said, presently. ‘ All your countrymen 
pay it a visit before they leave Tunis.” 

Mr. Taylor answered that he had not, 
but the Bey’s question added a fresh in- 
terest to his purpose of going to the cem- 
etery. He made his visit the subject of 
an official report, enlarging on the neg- 
lected condition of the grave in a way 
which attracted wide attention in this 
country, and drew from W. W. Corcoran, 
the banker and philanthropist, his offer 
to pay the expenses of the removal of the 
poet’s remains to his native land and 
their appropriate reburial here. The gov- 
ernment took up the offer, and Payne’s 
dust was brought over on a man-of-war, 
and deposited in the plot at Oak Hill 
Cemetery, in the District of Columbia. 

“Another thing which interested me 
much in Tunis,” said Mr. Taylor, referring 
the other day to his visit, “ was a quaint 
old tower, the original character of which 
I could not at first make out. Then some 
one told me its story. It was built, and 
served for many years, as a tower of 
refuge, to which any person who had 
placed himself under the ban of his neigh- 
bors’ curse could flee and find sanctuary. 
One day a man who had committed a 
crime of unspeakable atrocity succeeded 
in getting to the tower, though pursued 
by a multitude of avengers. No pursuer 
was willing to take the responsibility of 
entering and dragging him out, so the 
whole gathering proceeded to the palace 
of the Bey, and besought him to suspend 
the law of sanctuary and give them a 
chance to punish the wretch where he was. 

“No,” the Bey answered, “it is not 
for one to whom God has committed the 
execution of the law to lift a finger to 
set it aside. Hence I cannot grant your 
request to violate the sacred character of 
the tower by laying hands on any one in- 
side. But I do not know of any law which 
would forbid your walling up the open 
doors and windows.” 

The crowd took the hint. They brought 
stones, closed every opening securely, and 
thus starved their victim to death. 





The Bear and the Prospector 


a HE most magnificent exhibition of 
I nerve I ever knew or heard of was 
that of an old fellow named 
Michael, whom I came across once dur- 
ing my wanderings in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” said a former gold-mine super- 
intendent to the writer the other day. 
“This man was one of a small group ot 
prospectors and miners who composed a 
camp near where I settled for a while in 
the later seventies. They had prepared 
themselves for continuing work in the 
winter. by building rough cabins and a 
stockade, and herding in the latter, with 
a few sheds for shelter, a number of young 
eattle, which could be slaughtered from 
time to time for fresh meat. 

* About midwinter they became very 
much troubled by nocturnal visits from a 
bear, which carried off two or three of the 
fattest calves before they plucked up 
spirit enough to go out and hunt down 
the marauder. One day, however, they 
organized a shooting expedition. The 
snow was soft enough to receive the bear’s 
footprints very clearly; this trail in due 
course led them to a cave in the woods, 
before which they drew up, and in order 
to lure Bruin out they discharged a vol- 
ley into the opening. A huge she-grizzly 
responded “promptly, and made for the 
party without a sign of fear. They open- 
ed fire, but not a shot took effect; and 
when they discovered this they fled, panic- 
stricken, into the thick brush. Michael 
stubbed his toe and fell, and the bear was 
upon him, with her jaws wide open. 

“Did he say his prayers and resign 
himself to his fate? Not he! On the 
contrary, a plan flashed like lightning 
through his mind, and he thrust his right 
hand into the bear’s mouth, as far down 
as it would go. He had hoped to strangle 
her, but she was too quick. Her huge 
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“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete publications 
of its kind, and will assist those who are wonder- 
ing where they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addition to much 
interesting information regarding resorts on or 
reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 
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New York Central Lines 


Each city ticket office of the New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & 
Western Railroads in the cities of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, 
Montreal, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and Dallas, 
Texas, is an information bureau where desired in- 
formation regarding rates, time of trains, character 
of resorts, hotel accommodations, and a thousand 
and one other things the intending traveler wants 
to know will be freely given to all callers. 
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teeth closed together, and were soon 
crunching the dainty member, on which 
she chewed and sucked till she had eaten 
it off nearly to the shoulder. Faint? 
Not a bit; he had too much to think of. 
When there was nothing but a couple of 
inches of arm left he thrust his right 
foot into the same ravenous maw and 
watched it go. All the while, of course, 
he was shouting lustily to his companions. 

“Well, two or three of them, when their 
first terror had passed, were ashamed of 
themselves, and, hearing his cries, crept 
back to see what was the matter. The 
hear was so busy, and her ears were so 
filled with the racket Michael was mak- 
ing, that she did not notice them. They 
screwed up their courage this time, took 
sure aim, and let her have it from all 
their muzzles at once. That finished her, 
and then Michael found time to faint. 

“When I knew Michael, he was _per- 
fectly happy and good-natured, but had 
to walk about with the aid of a queer 
mechanism of his own invention strapped 
to his right side, serving the purpose of 
a leg and crutch in combination. I asked 
him once what thoughts passed through 
his mind while the bear was devouring 
his extremities. 

“* At first,’ he answered, ‘when she 
fell to work at my right arm, I was most 
full of the idea of gittin’ the other fellers 
back. When I found they warn’t comin’, 
I give myself up to thinkin’ what I’d let 
her eat next. Then, when she was chewin’ 
on my right leg, I suddenly says to my- 
self: “What a ’tarnal fool you be! Why 
didn’t you give her the left leg instead? 
Now, durn you, you'll be lopsided all your 
life!” 999 
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Peculiar Views of a French 
Savant 
A PARAGRAPH which has been going 


the rounds of the press lately de- 

scribes the life of Elis¢ée Réclus, the 
famous geographer, in retirement in Bel- 
gium. Nearly every one in this country 
who used to be interested in him supposed 
that he was dead, so completely has he 
withdrawn from the world in which he 
was once an active figure. His peculiar 
political views would be rather distaste- 
ful over here now, though when he fig- 
ured among the Communists of 1871, and 
was benished by the new republican gov- 
ernment, public sentiment in our Northern 
States was largely sympathetic with him. 
This was because in our civil war he 
espoused the cause of the Union, and wrote 
for the Revue des Deux Mondes a series 
of articles which attracted wide attention 
in France, and were: chiefly instrumental 
in preventing Louis Napoleon from recog- 
nizing the Confederacy. So important a 
part did they play in the history of that 
time, indeed, that the Washington gov- 
ernment directed the American minister 
in Paris to approach M. Réclus with an 
offer of pecuniary compensation. He re- 
fused to consider the idea for a moment. 

The reason he would not be welcome 
here now on account of his politics is that 
he is a philosophical anarchist. He is 
not the man, however, who would hurt the 
meanest of God’s creatures. Indeed, he is 
a consistent vegetarian in his diet; but 
his faith is his faith, and that’s the end 
on ’t. When asked once how a community 
of anarchists could get along in a critical 
emergency with everybody giving orders 
at once or going his own gait, he answer- 
ed, promptly: 

“ Follow the example of the Greek sail- 
ors—choose the ablest mariner among us 
to take control of the ship. But we 
should not treat him as a captain or give 
him that title. We should merely carry 
out his orders as one obeys the surgeon 
who is conducting an operation. Every 
man to his trade.” 

In response to a question what an 
anarchistic system could do to suppress 
crime, he said: 

“When a man commits a crime against 
me, he interferes with my freedom, im- 
pedes my liberty of action, which he has 
no right to do. He would simply be 


‘brought before one of the groups into 


which society would soon resolve itself, 
and restrained —not punished; and it 
would not require courts and judges and 
police to do that.” 

M. Réclus holds quite as independent 
views on the subject of marriage as on 
anything else. He proved his faith by his 
works a few years ago, when he united 
two daughters “ freely ” to the young men 
of their choice. He dispensed not only 
with all religious rites, but even with the 
civil ceremony before the mayor. He 
merely invited a large number of family 
friends to a dinner, during which, pre- 
siding at the table, he introduced the 
girls, and announced their union to their 
sweethearts, and the deed was done. 

And yet, such is the difficulty of over- 
coming old predilections in matters of 
this sort, that his closest associates among 
the more advanced French people of let- 
ters have not yet copied his example in 
their families, though it commends itself 
so strongly on grounds of ease, speed, sim- 
plicity—and economy! 
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Where it Belongs 


The refinement of quality and 
the perfect development of 
America’s Best Whiskey— 


Hunter 
altimore Rye 


place it where it justly belongs, viz.: 
in the cellars and buffets of those who 
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KNOW THE BEST 
LIKE THE BEST 
BUY THE BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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bears the seal of 
universal approval. 


For rich, healing lather, convenience 
and elegance of style it is peerless. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
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Simplified Method for the Restoration of 
Drowning Persons 


the restoration of drowning persons, 

and of those who have lost con- 
sciousness through asphyxia or any other 
cause, was developed by Dr. J. V. Laborde, 
of the School of Anthropology, in Paris. 
It has proved efficacious in many cases. 
In one cited, of a child who had been 
submerged for nearly fifteen minutes, the 
return of breathing was accomplished in 
ten minutes. The translation here given 
is from a leaflet which Dr. Laborde dis- 
tributes among his pupils, and its pub- 
lication now, at the beginning of the sea- 
son, when accidents in the water are com- 


Tt following simplified method for 


mon, is believed to be timely: 


1. As soon as the drowning man has 
been taken from the water, force open his 
mouth. If the teeth are clinched, sepa- 


-rate them with the fingers, or by means 


of any hard object—e. g., a piece of wood, 
the end of a cane, the handle of a knife, 
of a spoon, of a fork. 

2. Firmly seize between the thumb and 
the first finger of the right hand the end 
of the tongue, using your handkerchief, 
or any piece of linen, to prevent the 
tongue from slipping; then repeatedly, 
rhythmically, and with decision, pull it 
from the mouth, and relax it alternately 
—at the rate of at least twenty times a 
minute, imitating the cadenced movements 
of expiration and inspiration. 

3. At the same time introduce, far back 
into the throat, the first finger of the left 
hand, pressing upon the base of the 
tongue, so as to induce vomiting, and thus 
free the stomach of the water or food 
which encumbers it. 

4. This treatment, the most efficacious 
known method of bringing™ back the respi- 
ration, must be begun without the slight- 
est delay, and persistently continued for 
a half-hour, an hour, or more. At the 








same time all the usual remedies must be 
applied. Most important are the removal 
of the clothing, friction over the whole 
body, pressure upon the anterior part of 
the chest, the restoration of the bodily 
heat, and, where it is possible, the applica- 
tion upon the region of the heart of com- 
presses of very hot water. 

The same method may and should be 
applied, in the same manner, in all cases 
of asphyxia and of syncope (loss of con- 
sciousness), from whatever cause. 


London Destroys a Literary 


Landmark 
A inditteren are criticised for their 





indifferent destruction of valuable 

landmarks, to make room for new 
and better things; but Englishmen are 
getting quite as bad. They have recently 
demolished Johnson’s Court in Fleet 
Street—which, by-the-way, was not 
named for the learned doctor, but was 
his residence from 1766 to 1776. In 
George Birbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s 
Life (Harpers) there is a quoted foot- 
note descriptive of Johnson’s daily life in 
Johnson’s Court, after he had received 
his pension: “There Johnson sat every 
morning, receiving visits, hearing the 
topics of the day, and indolently trifling 
away the time. Chymistry (sic) afforded 
some amusement.” And there are other 
associations with Johnson Court which 
add to American regret at its destruc- 
tion, for it was here that Charles Dick- 
ens posted his first successful literary 
contribution, which he “dropped stealth- 
ily one evening at twilight, with fear and 
trembling, into a dark letter-box in a dark 
office up a dark court in Fleet Street.” 
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A Pure 
Champagne 


is the purest of all alco- 
holic beverages, because 
of the simplicity of its 
manufacture, its very 
small percentage of al- 
cohol, and its perfect 
fermentation. 


Great 
Western 
hampagne 


is the purest juice of the 
finest grape, prepared 
with the greatest care 
and in the most cleanly 
manner. Awarded 


Gold Medal, 


highest award, at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
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Abraham L. Erlanger 


~ From Programme Boy to 
Manager 


HE commercial annals of this coun- 

i try fairly teem with incidents of the 
rise of men from obscurity to fame 

and fortune, but none possesses greater 
interest than the remarkable success 
achieved by Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, of 
the firm of Klaw & Erlanger, theatrical 
managers, who, through brains, determi- 
nation, and the hardest kind of hard work, 
has advanced himself from a programme 


boy at the Cleveland, Ohio, Euclid Avenue | 
Opera House, to be the dominant spirit | 
of the theatrical syndicate which controls | 


all the first-class theatres and attractions 
in this country. . 

The recent production of “ Ben-Hur” 
at. the Drury Lane Theatre in London, 
which has made the greatest success ever 
scored by a drama in England, following 
the marvellous hit of this play here, 
would give him a most conspicuous place 
in American theatrical history were this 
his only effort of note. 

Mr. Erlanger was largely responsible for 
the importation last season of the Drury 
Lane spectacle, ** The Sleeping Beauty and 
the Beast,” which ran for thirty weeks 
at the Broadway Theatre to receipts which 
exceeded $500,000. Other managers had 
always claimed that an English Christ- 
mas spectacle would not be a success in 
America. 
great productions * Americanized ” 
be accepted, and his judgment was proved 
aecurate by the results. 

During the past season the above at- 
traction, the American 3en-Hur,” and 
“The Rogers Brothers in Washington ” 
alone drew receipts exceeding $1,500,000. 
The English production of ‘ Ben-Hur,” 
since it opened at Drury Lane Theatre, 
April 3, has taken receipts of nearly 
$200,000. The box-office statements for 
its first twenty performances showed gross 
returns of nearly $50,000, 

One of the most important dramatic 
etforts of the coming season will be Klaw 
& Erlanger’s production of Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn. It will receive its 
premiere in Hartford, Connecticut, next 
November. Lee Arthur, a young lawyer 
from Shreveport, Louisiana, who has done 
considerable dramatic work of importance, 
and has become quite widely known 
through several very clever stories of 
Southern life, is at work on the stage 
version. Arthur Dunn, who will be re- 
membered as the original Dick Deadeye 
in juvenile * Pinafore,” will play the title 
role. This story has charmed several 
generations of book-readers, and its trans- 
lation to the stage cannot but attract 
widespread attention. 

About five years ago Mr. Erlanger saw 
the need of establishing the theatrical in- 
terests of the country on a firm and last- 
ing business basis, and brought about the 
formation of the * Theatrical Syndicate,” 
so called, which represents on the one 
side Klaw & Erlanger, Alfred Hayman, 
Charles Frohman. and Nixon & Zimmer- 
man. and on the other the managers of all 
the leading theatres of the country. The 
result of this combination is that theatri- 
cal management in this country has great- 
ly increased in importance and business 
stability. 


The New Amsterdam Theatre, now being 
Erlanger on Forty- | 


erected by Klaw & 
second Street, will be opened next Decem- 
ber, with the latest Drury Lane spectacle, 
“Blue Beard,” as the attraction. This 
theatre will cost $1,200,000, and will be 
one of the finest and most complete amuse- 
ment structures in the world. It will seat 
about 2000 people. The stage will be 
unusually large, and will be provided with 
the most approved appliances, including 
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A new folding 





KODAK 


for the pocKet—almost for 
the vest pocKet, at six 
dollars. Makes pictures 
156 x 2% inches, loads in 
daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant finder, 
| | automatic shutter—in fact, 
has the “Kodak quality ” all 
the way through. 

No. 0 Folding Epeket Kodak, for pic 





tures 15¢x2%inches, - «= 6.00 
| | Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex- 
| posures,1%x2%, + + «= -« .25 
| | Do., 6exposures,»> + + «© «© as 
| 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 
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al Golf 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Illustrated. 
New edition, fully revised to date, With chapters on the newest clubs, balls, etc. 





ROUND TRIP 


First-class tickets from Chicago 
on sale August 2 to 8; corre- 
sponding rates from other 
points. Liberal return limits. 
Special excursion rates on all 
other days. 

THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN +e WORLD 


Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p. m.; 
less than three days en route; 
the ‘Pacific Express” at 10.00 
a.m. daily, and the “California 
express” at 11.30 p. m. daily. 
CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


Full information from any ticket agent. 
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No pain, suffering, or prostration. You continue your 
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DR. K. F. PURDY, Room 63, Binz Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
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the innovation of elevators to carry the 
actors from the stage to the dressing- 
room floors. Next year, ten doors away 
on the same street, they will begin the 
erection of their new theatre for the 
Rogers Brothers, in which they will pre- 
sent these comic entertainers in elaborate 
vaudeville farce. 

Mr. Erlanger is of a very retiring dis- 
position, and dreads anything like per- 
sonal publicity. The portrait herewith is 
the first of him that has appeared in pub- 
lic print. Indefatigable in his attention 
to his business, he no sooner gets his proj- 
ects for the season launched than he be- 
gins to plan for the next, and from 9 a.m. 
till 6 P.M. every day in the year, excepting 
Sundays, he applies himself assiduously 
to his vast enterprises, supervising every 
detail. He personally directs the final re- 
hearsals of all his companies, and to his 
really profound knowledge of stage re- 
quirements and what the amusement- 
seeking public desires a large share of 
their success may be attributed. 

Mr. Erlanger’s sole recreation is in ath- 
letics and saddle and driving horses. He 
is undoubtedly. one of the best all-round 
athletes in this country, and, as a rider, 
could follow President Roosevelt -wherever 
he might lead. , 
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England vs. United States 
in Co-operation 


N 1886, the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor prepared, by di- 
rection of the Legislature, a report 

upon co-operation in Great Britain. <A 
new survey of the subject, just made by 
the same authority, affords the basis for 


| some interesting comparisons, The earlier 


report gave figures for 1883, when 1153 
co-operative societies, with a share cap- 
ital of $37,339,245, had 680,165 members. 
In 1899, sixteen years later, the number 
of societies had not greatly increased, be- 
ing then 1802, but the capital had grown 
enormously, having risen to $131,827,410, 
and the membership had gone up to 1,677,- 
018. By far the greater share of these 
societies are distributive in their func- 
tions, less than 300 having attempted the 
part of producers. Most of the societies 
are of moderate size, but, as a sample of 
the magnitude they may attain, the report 


| cites the Leeds Industrial Society, which 








has 48,000 members, a capital of $3,668,- 
320, and which makes annual sales 
amounting to $7,368,510. Organizations 
like these must form a positively influen- 
tial element ‘u the social economics of 
Great Britain, though they appear to 
operate with scarcely any show of osten- 
tation. Such a growth as is shown in the 
figures which we have cited affords sufli- 
cient proof that the co-operative move- 
ment has passed far beyond the stage of 
experiment, while its many successes evi- 
dence that it is based on sound principles. 
Why such co-operation does not succeed 
in this country is puzzling, but the truth 
is that except in a very few directions 
the co-operative movement in America has 
so far been notable chiefly for the failures 
which have attended it. In Massachu- 
setts, and in some other States, the co- 
operative banks, also known as co-opera- 
tive loan and building associations, have 
been conspicuously successful; yet in the 
best managed of these the control is prac- 
tically abandoned to a very small board 
of managers. Co-operative distributive 
societies, designed to supply the members 
with goods of various sorts, have been 
tried many times, and nearly always with- 
out success. It may be that the mod- 
ern American shop, with its constant dis- 
play of bargains, is a too strenuous com- 
petitor; or it may be that the average 
American is too impatient to wait the 
slow processes of such a building-up as 
England has seen; or it may be that the 
small economy of co-operation is disdain- 
ed by our men of large ideas, while the 
men of small ideas are too small to make 
co-operation work. Whatever the cause, 
the showing made by co-operation in 
Great Britain, and especially the marvel- 
lous increase, which signifies.more than 
temporary success, deserve the close at- 
tention of American social - science stu- 
dents. 
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New Statue to a Martyred 
Empress 
R ‘iccsens of that famous anonymous 





biography, The Martyrdom of am 

Empress (Harpers), will be inter- 
ested to know that a statue to the mur- 
dered Elizabeth of Austria has just been 
unveiled at Territet, Switzerland, from 
which place the Empress departed for 
Geneva on her last journey. The statue 
is of Carrara marble, and was made by 
Chiattone of Lugano. It represents the 
stately Elizabeth seated, with a partially 
opened book in her right hand, and het 
head, crowned only with the heavy braids 
of her hair, resting upon her left hand 
in a characteristic pose. This is the only 
statue of a princely personage to be found 
in all the republic of Switzerland. 
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The World of Finance 


N the analysis of the general conditions 
I affecting the securities markets, print- 

ed in this column a fortnight ago, it 
was pointed out that the only manipula- 
tion which was likely to succeed, in the 
absence of untoward events, was manipu- 
lation on the bull side. This, however, 
presupposed leadership, and one of the 
reasons given for the stock-market’s fail- 
ure to move upward, after it was shown 
that a deciine was not to be expected, was 
precisely the absence from the speculative 
arena of all the great bull leaders. Since 
that time the market has improved ; to be 
sure, the improvement has been “ in spots,” 
to. use the Street’s phrase, but none the 
less it has been due to the appearance of 
some bull leadership. To the extent that 
such leadership has appeared, speculation 
has grown better. To create a general 
movement of sufficient force definitely to 
start security prices toward a higher level 
will require the combined efforts of the 
various financial leaders, each operating 
in his own group of stocks. This is as 
yet wanting; but speculation of late shows 
clearly that at such a time as the “ mighty 
men of millions ” deem propitious for the 
bull campaign, the market will be found 
responsive. 

The coterie of picturesque Chicago 
operators who since the era of industrial 
consolidations have become factors to be 
reckoned with in the world of speculation 
have probably been chiefly responsible for 
such semblance of animation as we have 
seen in the stock-market in the past few 
weeks. The Street, perhaps not without 
reason, looks upon the chief exponent of 
the Chicago school of stock-speculation 
as a leader. not to be followed blindly, even 
while recognizing his adroitness and his 
astonishing boldness. At the moment, the 
general public is taking very little inter- 
est in stocks. That leaves the profession- 
als of Wall Street the only people to whom 
the daily fluctuations in security prices is 
of absorbing interest. They are willing to 
follow the lead of whoever makes stocks 


. active and thereby affords them opportuni- 


ties for profitable “trading.” But in the 
operations of the “ Chicago crowd” they 
are apt to see their own “ turns ” magnified 
many times. This suspicion that the 
Westerners are, after all is said and done, 
merely “traders” on a huge scale, ready 
to reverse their market position in the 
twinkling of an eye, deprives their leader- 
ship of a great success-compelling attri- 
bute. 

No operator can pick up a strong or 
numerous following who bases his work 
merely on transitory conditions, or who 


"has no other desire than to make quick 


“turns.” Yet the Chicagoans have suc- 
ceeded ere this in forcing the hands of 
far stronger and far abler men, of the 
real leaders of the financial world. The 
latter, having vast interests at stake, actu- 
ated by other motives than the mere de- 
sire of personal aggrandizement, will hesi- 
tate, from comprehensible prudence, to 
take certain steps, preferring to wait un- 
til the chance of failure is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Speculators of the “ plunger ” type, de- 
terred by no such considerations, will go 
ahead until in self-defence they make the 
real leaders follow. A case in point is in 
evidence at this very moment. The ad- 
vance in Missouri Pacific began with the 
plunging purchases of a Western specu- 
lator. The men who actually control the 
destinies of the property, while believing 
that its present and prospective business 
justified higher prices, preferred to wait 
for the outlook of the corn crop to become 
more clearly defined before engaging in a 
bull movement in the stock. The Western 
speculator was willing to take greater 
chances. The advance that followed his 
operations created considerable outside in- 
terest in the stock, and those to whom the 
Street looked for guidance, the interests in 
control of the road, felt it necessary to 
take a hand in the game. 

Basie conditions have meanwhile under- 
gone no change. What held true a few 
weeks ago obtains to-day, save that, of 
course, the crops are that much more ad- 
vanced. The absence of such developments 
as might shake the confidence of the vast 
body of investors in the indefinite con- 
tinuation of the present conditions of pros- 
perity has logically brought no selling of 
securities. Nor need such selling be look- 
ed for until that happens which may, in 
the opinion of the average holder of stocks 
or bonds, be followed by the cessation of 
dividends or the defaulting of interest 
payments. Similarly, the financial syndi- 
cates have had no occasion to throw their 
loads of securities on the market. The 
money-market has ruled unchanged, and 
the local banks have increased their sur- 
plus reserves. The public will hear much 
of the enormous “July first disburse- 
ments ”; and relief, moreover, will come to 
the money- -market from the reduction of 
the war taxes, which will diminish the 
amount of money which the government, 
under our absurd Treasury system, has 
been withdrawing from circulation. It is 
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ATTENTION 7 CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 12 
to 25, 1902, of rs confirmation by the Board of 
Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment for LOCAL laa in 
the BOROUG 
23D W E RAVEN UB 
REGULATING, GRADING CURBING, 
GING, AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, ” tn 
Eos 149th pret to Jerome Avenue. 

TH WAR SECTION 11. * EAST 179TH 
STREET SEW VER, between Southern Boulevard and 
Hughes Avenue ; CLINTON AVENUE SEW ER, 
between East 177th Street and East 180th Street; 

ONA AVENUE SEWER, between East 
177th Street nt East 180th Street; and BELMONT 
AVENUE WER, between Kast 177th Street 
and East oth. Street. PROSPECT AVENUE 
SEWER, from East 179th Street A Grote Street. 
TREMONT AVENUE REGULATING, GRAD- 
wat CURBING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSS- 

AL Ss, AND FEN CING, from the New York 
ona Harlem Railroad to the transverse road under 
the Grand Boulevard and Concourse, and from said 
transverse road Jerome Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New Yok June 10, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 12 
to 25, 1902, of ‘the confirmation by the Board of 
Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the BOROUG HATTAN: 

12TH WARD, SECT EDGECOMBE 
ROAD SEWER, between 155th and 162d ae 
EDGECOMBE AVENUE —_REGULATING, 
GRADING, CURBING, AND FLAGGING, from 
155th Street’ to a point on the easterly side of Amster- 
dam Avenue aa aes 175th Street. EDGECOMBE 
ROAD SE between yes and 167th Streets. 

‘pw ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 10, oboe. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the a of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment, i PROVEMENTS in 











OCAL 
the BOROUG Por THE BRONX: 
23D WA SECTION 9. SHERIDAN 
AVENUE REGULATING GRADING, CURB- 
ING, FLAGGING, LAYING CROSSWALKS, 
BUILDING APP ROAC HES, AND FENCING, 
from 153d to 161st Str 
23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTIONS 10 AND 
11. PROSPECT ENUE } 


GR 
CROSS W. ALKS, AND FEN axe trom West- 
chester Avenue to Crotona Park South. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 12, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 13 
to 26, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering - baw Bureau for the Collection of 
aeptnmente and Arrears of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AN D ACQUIRING TITLE to the totowing- 
named street in ee BOROUGH OF THE BRO 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST OTT H 
STREET OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to 
Anthony Avenue. Confirmed May 29, 1902; entered 
June 12, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, June 12, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in yt Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING’ AND ACQUIRING LE: to the 
following-mamed avenue in the BOROUGH OF 
MANH ‘AN: 

12TH WARD,SECTION 8. HAVEN AVEN UE 
OPENING, between the southerly line of 170th 
Street and a distance of 464.31 feet northerly there- 
—_ Confirmed May 19, 1902; entered June 13, 


: EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 13, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 14 
to 27, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the —— for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
OPENING AND ‘ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
rats named street inthe BOROUGH OF THE 


24TH WARD, SECTION 11. ADAMS PLACE 
OPENING, from East 182d Street to Crescent 
a Confirmed May 29, 1902; entered June 13, 


EDWARD M. oat. Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 13, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of_ June 
18 to July 1, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment for JIMPROVEMEN TS in 
the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 
N 12. BAIN BRIDGE 


ING, | FLAGGING, AND AYING ’CROSS- 
WALKS, from the southerly side of Southern 
Boulevard to the northern €: of Kingsbridge Road. 
EDWAR ROUT, Compiroller. 

City of New York, June Mee. 1902. 
Ae 1s ep gard TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 
18 to july 1, 1902, of he confirmation by the Board 
of Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears 
of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
the a ta Ry RICHMOND: 

2D WARD. ARION AVENUE REGULAT- 
ING, GRADING, AND PAVING, from Cebra 
Avenue to Occident, Avenu 

















Bills of Exchg 
Letters and sold. Cable Treneters 
Of tener sh area Cale 
tions made. Internationa 
Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WaLt Street. 
SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 
BANKERS 


16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorRK 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 
BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 


HASKINS & SELLS 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
30 BROAD SINEST. NEW YORK 








204 DEARBORN ST. LINCOLN TRUST BLDG. 30 COLEMAN ST. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 
CABLE ADDRESS, **HASKSELLS' 


LEADING HO TELS 











Atlantic City, N. pé 


ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the 
location of this new and luxurious hotel combines 
coolness, quietness, and the most delightful water 
views. 

300 ocean-front rooms; 100 with baths. 
and service of unusual excellence. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and 
After Theatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Restaurant and Private Dining-Rooms on 
second floor. Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths 
of which have private bath in connection. 


Rates, from. $2. Upwards. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 31 
to June 13, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears of secepement forOPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITL he eee 

named street in ees BOROUGH OF THis | BRONX: 

oa WARD, SECTION 10. CRAVEN ST REET 
OPENING, = af deed Avenue to the Southern 
Boulevard. Confirmed May 16,1902; entered May 
29, 1902. 


DWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of ear - ork, May 29, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE.CITY RECORD of June 
7 to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Assessors and the entering in pn com aye for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and ars of assessment 
for ,* OCAL IMPRO 4 EMEN TSi in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTA 
1sT W ARD, SECTION 1.. PINE STREET 
SEWER, between South and Front Streets. 
12TH WAR RD, SECTIONS 6 AND 7. 124TH 
STREET BASINS, at ea northeast and northwest 
corners of Lenox Avenu 
12TH WARD, SEC T ION 7. 117TH STREET 
BASIN, at the southeast corner of Manhattan A venue. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, June 6, 1902. 
ADVER- 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of June 7 
to 20, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears of assessment for 
Pea F IMPROVEMENTS inthe BOROUGH OF 
MAN pie Bre S 

18TH WARD, SECTION 3. EAST 15TH 
STREET REPAVING, from Avenue “ A” to Ave- 
nue “C,” so far as and 2 is within the limits of 
grants of land ane wa 
VARD “MM. onour. Comptroller. 
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ue. 
RD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New akg June 16, 1902. 


City of New yy ork, June 6, 1902. 





NEW YORK 


of New York City must accompany bid. 


* or a 





the doubt whether, in view of the legiti- 
mate requirements of the community, there 


Re 


| med to umsuccessful bidders if called for. For 
r ddress 


CITY 314% 


GOLD EXEMPT BONDS. 


$3,000,000 Payable Nov., 195i. 
$1,167,000 Payable Nov., 1942. 
$500,000 Payable Apr., 1922. 

TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 


@emd bids in a sealed envelope enclosed in the addressed envelope. Two per 
cent. of par value bid for, in cash or certified check on State or National ban! 


1902. 


This deposit will be returned day 0: or 
lier information see ‘‘ City 


EDWARD M, GROUT, Comptroller City of NewYork, 


280 Broadway, New York. 


to Europe and South Africa 
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is enough money available to permit of a 
wild “boom” in the stock-market that 
makes many acute observers of the situa- 
tion hesitate to commit themselves exten- 
sively on the bull side of the account. To 
carry on the enormous volume of business 
in sight, we need every cent of money in 
the country, and there is absolutely no 
prospect that Congress will pass any 
measure of permanent or adequate finan- 
cial relief this session. . The indications 
are that there will be enough money to 
carry on moderate bull speculation in 

August, lasting until crop-moving require- 
ments start the September drain in the 
New York banks. 

The agricultural situation has continued 
without decided change either for the bet- 
ter or for the worse... We are in the season 
of conflicting reports and of meteorological 
conditions which improve one day and 
grow worse on the next. At this writing 
they are good. The latest weekly govern- 
ment crop report. is distinctly hopeful as 
regards corn, on whith rest the hopes of 
the bulls, big and little. 

There is ample justification for the very 
keen anxiety felt this year in the crops. 
The foreign ‘trade statistics for M: ay issued 
by the Treasury Department make the 
reason quite clear. For the eleven months 
of the current fiscal year there has been a 
falling off in the excess of exports over im- 
ports amounting to $167,752,375, compared 
with the eleven months which ended on 
May 31, 1901. The contraction in our ex- 
ports amounted to $92,567,753. Obviously, 
it was this decrease which was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the decrease in our “ balance 
of trade.” It was brought about by the 
disastrous drought of last year which 
burned up our corn. The exports of corn 
fell off, in round numbers, $61,000,000, 
oats $7,300,000, and cotton $22,000,000. 
The outlook for corn and cotton, the main 
sources of the diminution in our exports, 
is to-day excellent, and in both we should 
have a very heavy yield. Notwithstanding 
the contraction in our exports, they are 
still larger than for any previous year 
with the exception of 1901. The increase 
of $75,184,622 in the imports of the eleven 
months is deprived of unfavorable signifi- 
cance when it is realized that to a great 
extent they consist of material used by 
our manufacturers, necessitated by our 
enormous business in practically every 
branch of industry. The figures for the 
month of May merely accentuate the show- 
ing of the eleven months. The exports 
fell off $22,302,323. Of this, $20,208,072 
was-in agricultural products. It thus ap- 
pears that the decrease in our export trade 
balance, of which so much has been writ- 
ten, is not due in any measure to an in- 
dustrial reaction, but to causes which it 
is reasonable to expect will not be present 
this year. 

Wall Street, strangely enough, paid lit- 
tle attention to the decision of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Emery of New Jersey granting a 
permanent injunction against the United 
States Steel Corperation’s plan of con- 
verting $200,000,000 of preferred stock 
into bonds. The Vice-Chancellor’s opinion 
that the Act of March 28, under which 
the company’s action was held by its at- 
torneys to be legal, is constitutional will 
be passed upon by the Court of Errors and 
Appeals. 

In a number of other ‘respects Vice- 
Chancellor Emery’s decision is notable, 
but a discussion of the various points is of 
more interest to the legal profession than 
to the Street. ‘The corporation’s plan, it 
must be admitted, did not appeal favorably 
to a large number of small investors in 
the preferred stock, the heaviness of both 
the common and the preferred shares since 
the first announcements of the details 
being due to the steady liquidation of mod- 
est holdings. It would be safe to predict 
that, despite the reputation for sagacity 
enjoyed by the management of the great 
consolidation, the abandonment of the plan 
would be followed by higher prices for the 
stocks were it not for the fear that divi- 
dends on the common stock may be sus- 
pended while the corporation is engaged 
in carrying out its scheme of improve- 
ments. 

The only other matter of stock-market 
interest has been the continuation of the 
anthracite coal miners’ strike. Notwith- 
standing the losses accruing to the com- 
panies from the suspension of work in the 
anthracite mines, one of the “ features ” 
of the market was the activity and advan- 
cing prices in the Reading common shares. 
It cannot be said that the movement was 
due to a widespread desire to “ discount ” 
the collapse of the strike, or to a belief 
that the end was near at hand. Probably 
the real reason will not be disclosed for 
some time. But there is no doubt that 
the strike is not the success that the labor 
leaders predicted it would be. The ex- 
pected support from “sympathetic” strikes 
among the bituminous miners has failed 
to “materialize.” The public’s interest 
in the entire matter is astonishingly slight, 
as may be gathered from the perusal of the 
pages of the newspapers. For every half- 
column of news from the strike centres, 
the daily press prints dozens of columns 
about the inconveniences of householders 





and the violations of the “ smoke-nui- 
sance ” ordinances in this city. 
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Neighbor Palma: ‘‘A few boards off your high fence, Senor Jonathan, would 


let thé sunlight in on my garden.” 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





| THE WILSON DISTIELING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





DR.SIEGERT'S 
"2 ANGOSTURA 


The Risk of Summer Travel | 


The greater amount of travel in the 
summer time increases personal risk. 
We insure you against loss of income 
resulting from accidents if you 
take out an 


Accident Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
“ Company of Hartford, the 
oldest, largest, and strongest 
. Accident Insurance Company 
-in-the world. These policies 
guaranteeaweeklyincomewhile 
disabled, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet, or 
“eyes. If death ensues, a stated 
sum is paid. $27,000,000 have 
been distributed among 377,000 
policy-holders or their families 
for injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 
in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
_ Company provides safe insur- 
ance at a lower guaranteed net 
cost. than mutual companies 
which charge for insurance and 
give-such a share in the profits 
as the company sees fit. THE 
TRAVELERS Charges for insur- 
ance only. ‘The net cost of a 
policy in THE TRAVELEKs is 
therefore guaranteedand known 
beforehand, and the difference 
in cost isin your pocket first to 
last. 
Agents in every town ; orwrite 
Sor interesting literature 
THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 





ay The Worlds Bert Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.WI 
22 GOLD MEDALS 


LONDON LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and stom- 
ach corrective. Lends an exquisite 
flavor to pure liquor, sherry, or cham- 
pagne. Distilled from the aromatic 
and strengthening herbs of the tropics. 
Refuse cheap domestic substitutes and 
imitations. The genuine is made only 
by Dr. J. G., B. Siegert & Sons. 

J.W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N.Y. - 
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f@HAS THE 
J. STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


‘ 


Standing Guard 


over the interests of the hold- 
ers of nearly 4,500,000 poli- 
cies 1s 


The Prudential 


with its varied Life Insurance policies, 
furnishing the very best protection to 
men, women and children of this land. 





A POLICY ORDINARY OR INDUSTRIAL 
FOR YOU | $100,000 to $15. 


Write for rates, Dept. T. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


Newark, N. J. 








HARPER &..BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. } 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. It never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 





If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF C0., NEW YORK CITY 
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COOKS ILAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 














New York Central’s Grand Central Station, "av tanec” °F 

















New Thirty-Volume Edition of 


ICKENS 
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Thirty Volumes sent for $1.00 The entire set of thirty volumes will be sent you on receipt 


of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 
Small Monthly Payments Thereafter month for twelve months. : ; 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old edi- 
tions are bulky, heavy, unattractive. Here is a great chance 
to get a most beautiful—the final — edition at a very little cost 





This set contains Dichkens’s complete works—everything he ever 
wrote—in thirty bolumes. 

The size of each volume is 8% x 5% inches. 

They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold 
cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title-pages in colors. 


OUR $1 OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you at once as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR. 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, please state 
which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW _YORK CITY 







































































F This isthebest 
| liked Pipe Tobacco that has 
| ever been used by Golfers: 
- Yachtsmen-Hunters- ~. 

| Fishermen-Campers Sig 
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